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PREFACE 


I oncE knew a little boy whose kind father read 
aloud to him every Sunday afternoon. He read 
ZEsop’s Fables, very slowly, for he translated them 
from German into English as he read. At the end 
of each fable, as perhaps you may know, is a thing 
called a Moral. And one day I heard that little boy 
of five, who had a voice much deeper than you could 
have believed had you seen his little short legs, say 
to his father when he came to the end of a story: 
“ Dowt mind about the moral, father. I don’t like 
morals.’’ Now, if you like morals, you need not 
read this book, because it has none; and if your 
daddies and mummies like morals, they had better 
not give it to you. But they had better read it 
first themselves. And that is all I have to say. 


JEAN LANG. 
EDINBURGH, IQI4. 


TO 


HELEN DIANA SCOTT LANG 
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I 
HOW TICKLE WAS KIND 


OU need not ask me why she was called 

Lickle Tickle, because I do not mean 
to tell you. Her real name was Helen 
Diana, but she only knew it was that because 
it was written on the first page of her Post 
Office Savings Bank book, and because her 
Aunt Amelia, who was also her godmother, 
wrote it in the nice books she gave her at 
Christmas and on her birthday. She lived 
in a town with her father and mother and 
baby sister. But you need not ask which 
town, for I shall not tell you. She called the 
baby sister Howler, but Frances Margaret 
was her real name. And the reason of her 
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other name was because she really howled a 
great deal more than she ought to have done. 

Tickle was very fond of brass bands, and 
of men with tin whistles, and of barrel 
organs. But the kind of organs 
she liked best were those that 
had little monkeys with red 
flannel jackets. One of these 
organs came very often to her 
street. The man with it had 
a sort of grey-green face, and 
4 4 a black moustache like an old 
|| Ys) toothbrush that has _ been 
mn dipped into an ink- bottle. 

» (Try your father’s toothbrush, 
Wa if it isn’t too new, and you 
will see.) He had large black 
eyes and very white teeth, and 
74, Ge) un, when he rolled his eyes and 
smiled up at thenursery window 
Howler always howled most dismally. But 
his monkey looked a perfect darling. Mind, 
I only say looked. It had a little dirty red 
jacket and a little dirty red pair of trousers, 
and it collected the pennies that people threw 
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into the street for the organ-grinder. One 
day Tickle saw a little boy give it a banana, 
and she was very glad, for she loved that 
monkey very much. But the monkey re- 
ceived the present very crossly and rudely. 
It snatched at the banana and made angry, 
gibbering noises, and seemed to want to 
scratch the little boy, who was very much 
frightened in- 
geed. The 
grinder took 
the banana 
sige) from it 
—“‘as a pun- » 
ishment for Zz gi 
badmanners,” “~~” 
thought Tickle; and she felt very much 
shocked with the monkey all through dinner 
that day, and ate her food very neatly and 
quietly, and never once drummed on the table 
with a spoon, and only once spilt her milk. 

As her mother tucked her up in bed that 
night Tickle told her about the monkey, and 
asked her why she thought it had been so 
ungrateful and so rude. 
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“¢ Poor little thing ! ” said Tickle’s mother ; 
‘“‘T expect no one is ever kind to it. Prob- 
ably that horrid Italian beats it, and it has 
never had a chanee to learn to be good.” 

Now I think mothers ought to be very 
careful about what they say to their children, 
for children never forget. 

And Tickle did not forget, but made some 
kind plans, just because of what her dear 
mother had said. From that day she began 
to save up her pennies, and the very day she 
had fourpence ha’penny of her own, the 
organ-grinder and the monkey came up the 
street. 

Tickle dashed downstairs into the kitchen, 
and, almost with tears, she begged the kit- 
chen-maid, who was a friend of hers, to call 
the grinder to the kitchen door, and give the 
pennies to him. At first the maid—her 
name was Jane—did not want to, but she 
gave in at last. And the moment the grinder 
was at the kitchen door, Tickle dashed out of 
the front door into the street, beside the 
organ and the monkey. She brought with 
her the banana she herself should have eaten 
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at eleven o’clock, and a large piece of the 
best chocolate, and a dear little white knitted 
cape that belonged to her doll Louisa. She 
held out the banana and the chocolate to the 
monkey, and it came quickly forward. It 
snatched the banana with its right hand and 
the chocolate with its left, and 
began eating in a very greedy, 
gorging manner. Then Tickle 
went forward and lifted it from 
off the ground, and tried to draw {| 
the cape round its shoulders and ff 
to give it a kind kiss on its little [We (Z 
old face, that looked like the 
pictures of babies at the ends 
of magazines before they are 
given Mellin’s Food. In one 
moment that monkey’s horrid 
little hands were tearing Tickle’s Salle: hair. 
In another moment they were scratching her 
little round pink cheeks, while its wicked 
little fierce sharp teeth were trying to bite 
pieces out of them. 

No one could blame Tickle for scream- 
ing, and screaming, and screaming. She 
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screamed louder than Howler—almost as 
loud as a steam-engine. The organ-grinder 
came running out and grabbed hold of the 
monkey, and slapped it very hard, and said 
awful things in Italian. But he scolded 
Tickle too, and scowled at her, and then 
went away very fast with his organ and the 
monkey before the policeman could come, 
and just as Jane and the cook and the nurse 
and the parlour-maid and both housemaids 
and Tickle’s mother came rushing out to see 
what was wrong. They sponged her and 
bathed her and bandaged her and got the 
doctor for her, and he said she must have 
castor oil, but that no real harm was done, 
and she would be better very soon. 

That night her mother scolded her, quite 
gently—Nurse had scolded her already, quite 
sharply—and Tickle wept, and said: “ I 0-o- 
only wanted to love it. I t-t-told it I w-w- 
would be a s-sister to it, b-but it o-o-only 
scratched and b-bit me.” 

“A common result of misplaced philan- 
thropy,” said Tickle’s father, who was listen- 
ing and looking rather severe. 
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And Tickle thought it was something 
funny, so she began to laugh. And she 
laughed and laughed and laughed. And 
after that you had only to say “‘ Monkey!” 
to Tickle and she laughed until her little 
blue eyes vanished altogether, and there were 
only funny little lines in the places where the 
eyes ought to have been. 


TICKLE AND THE MOTOR 


TICKLE loved watching trains, but more still 
she loved watching motors. But when she 
was five years old she had never once been in 
a motor and gone for a drive. For this she 
longed more than for anything else in the 
world, and often and often she asked her 
father why he did not buy a motor and let 
her drive with him, hooting the hooter very 
loud all the time. To this he mostly said, 


“Eh, what?’”’ and went on reading the 
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paper. It was not very polite of him, but 
perhaps he was busy. 

One bright morning in spring 
Tickle went out for a walk with 
Nurse and Howler. Howler, of 
course, wasinthe pram. Tickle 
had kindly given her little sister 
her smallest Teddy Bear to 
suck—the very little yellow one 
called Olga—so that she sat \ 
up quite quiet and good, and 
allowed Nurse to look in peace 
at all the new spring hats in 
the shop windows as they walked 
very, very slowly along the 
street. Now in front of the fruiterer’s shop 
at the corner there was drawn up 
Sse a big motor car. It was dark 
green, and was very fine and 
large, with all the shiny, silvery 
parts of it very extra shiny and 
silvery; and a chauffeur with 
a face that looked as if it had 
been cut out of wood—like some 
of the little toy men that drive little toy carts 
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and have nails driven up inside them to 
make them sit steady—was sitting on the 
box of it, wearing a green coat exactly the 
same colour as the motor. The motor 
was open, and excepting the chauffeur (but 
Tickle’s nurse called him the “ shawfoor ”’), 
who sat in front, there was no one at all in 
that beautiful motor. Nurse moved on to 
the shop where there were picture postcards 
in the window, but Tickle hung behind and 
looked at that great, beautiful carriage. 
Also she looked into the shop, and she saw 
two gentlemen and a lady buying grapes and 
other really delicious things to eat. Then 
she saw that the door of the motor was open. 
It should, of course, have been shut, but it 
was not shut. There were many rugs in it, 
some of fur; and as no one was looking, 
Tickle got in very quickly and hid as far as 
possible under the back seat with a fur rug 
hanging over her. 

She never could tell quite why she did it. 
The naughty thing inside her just told her to, 
for she wanted to go in a motor, and here 
was a motor to go in. And when she had 
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not had time to count ten, the lady and two 
gentlemen came out of the shop, and a little 
boy came too. They got into the motor, 
and the little boy trod on one of her hands ; 
but she never gave one squeak, but only 
squeezed herself in very tightly as far under 
the seat as she could go. Then 
the motor started, and very 
soon Tickle found herself flying 
along the streets as fast as a 
train. Sometimes, too, the 
motor hooted, and she wished 
to hoot too, for joy. It was 
not very comfy under the seat, 
and a big luncheon basket was 
pressed against her, and the 
rugs on the top of her were 
very heavy. But she said to 
herself, ‘‘ I am in a motor—I am in a motor,” 
and she laughed to herself for happiness. 
The people in the motor talked, and the 
little boy, whose name was Harry, spoke 
very loudly and excitedly. From him she 
found out that they were going a fifty-mile 
run, and then were going to get out and 
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have lunch in a wood and pick primroses. 
“The first primroses,”’ the lady said, and 
Tickle thought her silly. “I have seen little 
bunches of primroses in the shops for weeks 
and weeks,” she thought 
to herself. A gentleman 
with a very gruff voice, 
who was called Uncle 
Jack, made a great many 
jokes that Tickle thought 
so funny that ever so 
often she just stopped 
herself from laughing out 
loud. But once she gave 
a little, odd snort, and 
Harry said, “I heard a 
queer noise.” She did 
not like Harry very 
much. He was not 
nearly as nice as her 
own cousin Tony. 

At last the motor stopped, and the lady called 
out quite loud, ‘‘ Oh, look at the blackthorn ! 
Spring is really here.” And Uncle Jack said, 
“ Rippin’. I am ready for lunch—eh, what?” 
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They all got out, and then took out the 
luncheon basket and a great many parcels 
and allthe rugs. At last they came to Tickle. 

The lady screamed, and Harry said, “ Oh! 
oh! look!” Uncle Jack and the other 
gentleman said nothing at all, but they 
looked until their eyes were quite bulgy. 
Then Uncle Jack said very severely, ‘‘ What’s 
the meaning of this? Who are you? How 
did you get here?” 

Tickle smiled back quite bravely, although 
she felt a little shy, and said, “‘ I came in the 
motor. I am Lickle Tickle.” 

“I gathered you had come in the motor,” 
said Uncle Jack, and he screwed an eyeglass 
very tightly and savagely into his left eye, 
and tugged very fiercely at his bristling 
moustache. 

“ What d’you mean by it? Hay?” 

He said ‘“‘ Hay” so loud that Tickle 
jumped ; and if the motor had been a horse 
it most certainly would have jumped too. 

‘“‘T am sorry if you are cross,” said Tickle, 
still quite bravely. ‘“‘ I have always wanted 
to go in a motor, so I just came.” 
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“ Do you know that you are a very naughty 
little girl?’ said Uncle Jack, more savage 
still ; ‘a horrid little stowaway—that’s what 
you are. And what are your poor parents 
doing, d’you suppose? Eh, what?” 

Whether it was the thought of what they 
would be doing, or because he said “‘ Eh, 
what ?”’ just like her Daddy, and made her 

feel homesick, Tickle 

didn’t know; but 
when she tried to 

Ly explain, her voice 
Bee A. wouldn’t come, 
£9 ~~~ ~somehow, and she 
felt a big choke in her 
<"z-~ throat, and her eyes 
began to get watery. 

Then the lady said, “ Come, darling, tell 
me all about it,” and took her hand and led 
her away behind a big white flowery bush. 
And Tickle told her all about it, and where 
she lived, and what her name was; and the 
lady told Uncle Jack and the other man, and 
Harry listened too, and stared at Tickle with 
unwinking eyes like little black boot buttons. 
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Uncle Jack laughed very loud, and the other 
man laughed too, but Harry never laughed 
at all. 

They said no more about it then, but un- 
packed the hamper and parcels, and had 
lunch. It was a lovely lunch. There was 
hot soup in a Thermos flask, and hot baked 
potatoes, and cold chicken and cold tongue, 
and meringues and jam puffs, and grapes 
and chocolates, and preserved fruits and 
marrons glacés. 

“This is a most delicious lunch,” Tickle 
said to Uncle Jack. “I wish you were my 
Uncle Jack. I could give Harry my Uncle 
Edmund instead of you.” 

“* Ail right,” said Uncle Jack; “ I'll take 
you on. Ask your father when I see him 
next at the Club—eh, what ? ”’ 

For, most strangely, it turned out that 
Tickle’s father and Uncle Jack often played 
games together at their club. 

“Can you play Bridge?” asked Tickle. 
“* My Daddy plays at a game called that. I 
can’t play it myself, but Tony is teaching me 
to play rounders.” 
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After lunch they picked primroses, beauti- 
ful big bunches of them, and Tickle found a 
nest with three blue, black-speckled eggs in 
it; and Harry chased her, and thumped her 
hard when he caught her, and called it hide- 
and-seek. She really could not like Harry 
very much, and wished he was Uncle Ed- 

+’ mund’s__ nephew, 
and lived in India 
with his uncle. At 
ee ) last it was time 
« “oN to go home, and 
Tickle, with a rug 


reo - +s at tucked well round 
'« Cig Coe her, and sitting 
cuddled up warmly 

Be beside the lady, 

Ca found herself very 


much more comfy than she had been on the 
way there. She loved rushing past the trees 
and hedges and houses and ponds and the 
carts and carriages; and now when the 
hooter hooted she could hoot too, and she 
was able to laugh out loud at Uncle Jack’s 
jokes, and he was funnier than ever. 
24 
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They drove right up to the door of Tickle’s 
house, and found Tickle’s Daddy on the 
doorstep, letting himself in with his latchkey 
and looking very white and sad. Tickle was 
sad too when she heard 
how miserable he and 
her Mummy had been, 
and how all the maids 
had cried. The police- 
man had looked every- 
where for her, and her 
Daddy had been to the 
hospital in case she had 
been run over and taken 
there. 

The only one who 
was not badly upset was 
Howler, who found 
great comfort in sucking 
Olga, and did not seem 
at all surprised when Tickle came home again. 
The lady and Uncle Jack and the other gentle- 
man were all very kind, and talked to her 
Daddy and Mummy as if it had been all their 
fault, and Uncle Jack gave Tickle a big, enor- 
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mous box of chocolates that had never been 
opened, and the lady gave her most of the 
primroses. And they all shook hands very 
hard with Tickle’s Daddy and Mummy, and 
all, excepting Harry, kissed Tickle, and asked 
if she might come in the motor another day. 

“Plenty of character—eh, 
what ?”’ Uncle Jack had said 
to her Daddy. 

And when Tickle was being 
bathed, she said to her nurse, 
** Nanna, what is character ?” 

“Just naughtiness,” said 
Nanna, very short and sharp, 
for she had cried so much at 
m\ the thought of Tickle being 
.. run over or stolen, and had 
been so blamed by Tickle’s 
Daddy for losing her, that she was very cross 
when Tickle came home quite well and happy. 

And when Tickle said good-night to her 
Daddy and Mummy, she hugged them so 
tight that she nearly choked them, and they 
were so kind that she felt sadder than she had 
done all day. 
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“Mummy,” she whispered so close into 
her mother’s ear that the whisper was just 
like her—a lickle tickle; ‘“‘ Mummy, I do 
love you; and I am sorry, but oh! it was a 
lovely day.” 

And Nanna heard Tickle laughing in her 
sleep. 


BOM! HK bos 
oy 
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HOW TICKLE SLEPT IN A SHOP 


TuE shop had beautiful furniture in some 
of the windows, and it had a great many 
windows that faced a fine big street. The 
window that Lickle Tickle liked best was 
furnished like a bedroom, a little girl’s bed- 
room, all white and blue, and shining brass, 
and with the dearest little bed in the world 
right in the middle of it. When ‘Tickle 
passed the shop with her Mummy she 
always wanted to know a great many things 
about that room: who it belonged to; 
whether a little girl slept in the little bed at 
night, or a little boy; why her Mummy 
28 
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couldn’t buy the room as it stood ; whether 
she could have one just the same when she 
was ten years old. 

She found it hard to believe that no one 
ever used the room, that it always stood 
empty, and that no happy girl ever snuggled 
down at night into the soft white pillows 
of that darling, lovely little Bers 
bed. On the days when she ~~ 257% 
had seen the little room she 
sometimes felt a little discon- 
tented with her own cot, 
which was in the night- 
nursery alongside of Nanna’s. 
She thought very much about 
the room in the shop window, 
and she asked her Daddy whether it would 
not be possible for Messrs. Fenders and 
Dash, the rich people who owned the shop, 
to invite her to stay for a week-end with 
them, as her Aunt Amelia had once done, 
and to give her the little room to sleep in. 
“I could come home during the day,”’ she 
said, ‘‘ and just sleep in the darling lickle 
room.” This thought was just like the 
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spoilt little dogs that you give bits of biscuit 
to when you are out at tea, and who keep on 
coming back and back, and at last get quite 
troublesome and paw your knee when you 
don’t wish to give them any more. 
The thought came back and back, 
and when Tickle’s Nanna and her 
Daddy and Mummy only laughed 
at her, Tickle made up her mind 
to manage what she wanted all by 
herself without any help at all. 
She had a chance quite soon, 
for her Mummy took her with her 
one afternoon when she went to 
buy a new rug for the nursery. 
Tickle had unfortunately poked 
the fire too hard when Nanna was 
not there (this was very wrong, and 
EXt- Tickle cried a little when she was 
scolded, because she knew very well 
the wrongness and danger of it), 
and a red coal bounced out right through the 
fireguard and burned a big hole before the 
screams of Tickle and Howler brought 
Nanna to save them. While Tickle’s 
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Mummy was carefully choosing the nicest 
rug of all, Tickle left her and ran after her 
Daddy, who said that a rug with blue and 
yellow roses was the nicest, and that he must 
then “be off—eh, what?” Her Mummy 
saw her follow her Daddy, and her Daddy 
shooed her back to her Mummy ; and at 
that very moment Tickle saw round a 
huddled crowd of little tables and big arm- 
chairs an open door, and through the door 
she saw her own dear little bedroom that 
she loved so much. She never stopped to 
think. She just ran into it, very fast, like a 
little rabbit into a hole. 

Already it was getting dark, but it was not 
dark enough to hide in a corner, so she went 
right up to the bed, and lifted up a corner of 
its nice little white skirts, and crept under 
them and hid, just as she did under her own 
bed when she played hide-and-seek with 
- Tony. Once she was underneath, she heard 
people coming and going, people talking, 
doors opening and shutting, furniture being 
dragged about. But no one said, “‘ Where is 
Tickle ?”’ and no Mother’s voice cried out 
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sadly, ‘‘ Tickle! Tickle!” And presently 


all the many voices grew into a blurry noise, 
and underneath the bed it grew very dark ; 
and, lying there on the floor, Lickle Tickle 
fell fast asleep. 

Meantime her Mummy thought she was 
with her Daddy, and went home, and her 
Daddy thought she was with her Mummy, 
and went to call on a sick friend, so neither 
Mummy nor Daddy missed their own dear 
little girl. ‘Tickle slept quite peacefully for 
a long time on the hard floor underneath the 
dear little bed. ‘Then suddenly she woke 
up, mewing like a little cat, for she had had 
a frightening dream. It took her quite a 
while to remember where she was. The shop 
was quite still and quiet, and night had come, 
and for a little she was almost as frightened 
as she had been in her dream. When she 
remembered where she was, however, she 
soon cheered up. She crawled out from 
under the bed, and she could see it quite 
well, because some electric light from the 
street slanted through the shutters on to the 
lovely white satin quilt with pale blue flowers 
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on it. She was very hungry, for she had 
had no tea and no supper ; but she had two 
neat little squares of chocolate done up in 
nice red paper in her pocket, and she joy- 
fully ate them both. There was no chance 
of having a bath, nor of brushing her teeth, 
nor of having her hair brushed and plaited 
into three neat little pigtails, but Tickle did 
what she could. She took off her hat and 
coat and shoes and stockings, and said her 
prayers, and climbed into bed and ; 
snuggled down into the big soft Ge 
pillows, underneath the lovely, soft “~~ 
white bedclothes. And that bed was even 
more deliciously comfortable than she had 
ever imagined it to be. In one minute she 
was fast asleep. She slept and slept and 
slept, and when she awoke it was long past 
breakfast -time, and the sun was shining. 
She did not know that her poor Daddy and 
Mummy and the kind police were hunting 
for her everywhere all through the night, or 
she might not have slept so peacefully. Nor 
did she know what was happening in the 
street outside. 
(2,869) 33 3 
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This is what happened. In the morning, 
soon after some active young men had taken 
down the shutters of that great big shop, and | 
were dusting and tidying everything in it, a 
man who was going to his work (he was a 
plumber, and had plenty of spare time) 
happened to look in at Tickle’s special 
window. He was so interested in what he 
saw that he stopped and lit his pipe, and 
stood still, staring hard in at the window. 
Another man came past and wanted to see 
what the plumber was staring at, so he too 
stopped to see. And he became so interested 
that he found it impossible to go on. Then 
came the butcher’s boy, and the baker’s boy 
with the rolls, and the milk girl, and the 
postman, and ever so many girls on their way 
to a biscuit factory, and seven children going 
to school, and two women going to clean 
offices, and a blind man with a little dog. 
And they all stopped opposite Tickle’s 
window, and crowded close up, and stared 
and stared. 

At last, when the crowd was so big that 
you could not walk on the pavement in front 
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of the shop, nor even in the gutter, but had 
to go out into the street among the cabs and _ 
carts and draystand motor buses, a police ? 
man came. He was very much eee with 
the people for crowding, and said in a ter- 
rifying voice, “Come, come, move along 
there.’ So the crowd moved 
enough for him to come close to 
the window and look in too, to 
see what was interesting every- 
body so much. He saw the dear 
little room, just as Tickle had 
seen it, but he also saw what the | 
crowd had seen—lying fast asleep 1} 
in Tickle’s dear little bed a dear 
little girl with red cheeks and 
yellow hair. The girls on their 
way to the biscuit factory said it 
was a waxwork; but even as they said so, 
Tickle awoke. She sat right up in bed and 
rubbed her eyes, and gave a loud, round- 
mouthed yawn. This pleased the crowd very 
much, and they laughed so gladly that more 
and more people hurried up, and the police- 
man grew very angry indeed. He blew very . 
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loudly on his whistle, and three other police- 
men quickly came, for they feared that some 
one was beating or robbing some one else. 
Meantime Tickle, having rubbed her eyes 
and yawned, began to try to remember where 
she was. But before she could remember 
quite clearly she looked at the window 
through which the sun was pouring in, and 
saw dozens and dozens of faces—she said 
“ugly faces”’—staring in. She thought it 
must be a bad dream, so very quickly she 
popped her head under the clothes and 
stayed there, and very soon she was fast 
asleep again. ‘The crowds waited for her to 
come out, and the police grew angrier and 
angrier. More and more people came to see 
what the other people were looking at, and 
more and more policemen came to drive 
them away. And Tickle slept peacefully on. 
For ever so far down the street the cabs and 
motors and carts and drays and trams were 
blocked, and a very angry sergeant of police 
went into the shop and told the grand gentle- 
man in the long coat who bows to all the 
ladies when they go in, that Messrs. Fenders 
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and Dash must at once remove their ad- 
vertisement from the shop-window, as it was 
causing an obstruction to the traffic. 

The gentleman was much upset. “ Which 
advertisement ?” he asked, and the sergeant 
of police was very cross with him, for he was 
sure he must know: he could not have two 
advertisements that could cause such a 
crowd. 

At last the gentleman 
found out that people were 
staring at the dear little 
bedroom, and he and some 
others hastened there to 
see what might be wrong. 
They clattered so in their 
haste that Tickle, under 
the bedclothes, heard them and woke up. 
For one moment she heaved the blankets 
and sheets up and down, like a little earth- 
quake or a trout that is going to rise in a 
pond, and then she sat right up in bed. 
Her yellow hair was in a great mess, all over 
her eyes, just like a Skye terrier when it has 
been hunting rabbits through the whins, and 
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her cheeks were very rosy. She rubbed her 
eyes and pushed the hair out of them, and 
stared at the people who came in. And 
then she remembered where she was; and 
when she saw how amazed they looked, she 
began to laugh. And when she saw the 
dozens and dozens and dozens of surprised 
and amused and interested faces at the 
window she laughed still more. She laughed 
till her eyes were like slits, just as she used 
to do when she was very small and used to 
love when her Mummy gently stroked the 
soles of her feet, and when she got her name 
(but I never meant to tell you that) by saying, 
“* Just give me one more lickle tickle.” And 
the more she laughed the more the people 
outside laughed, and even the grand, solemn, 
serious, polite gentleman of the shop began 
to laugh too. But a tall, kind, grand lady in 
a rustly black satin dress (she was the head 
lady in the mantle department) looked in to 
see what it was all about, and she just came 
at once and lifted Lickle Tickle out of bed 
and carried her away in her arms. And the 
crowds outside, who thought it all part of a 
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lovely advertisement, laughed still louder and 
clapped their hands ; and the children, and 
even some of the grown-ups, shouted 
“Hooray !” just as if it were a circus or a 
cinematograph. 

The kind lady soon found out who Tickle 
was, and how she happened to be there, and 
Messrs. Fenders and Dash sent them to 
Tickle’s home together in a taxi-cab. One 
of the policemen insisted on going with 
them, because he was not at all certain that 
Tickle was not really an advertisement in- 
vented by the shop on purpose to collect 
a crowd, and he wanted to make sure; but 
he sat outside beside the driver. You can 
imagine how thankful Tickle’s Daddy and 
Mummy were to see her safely home. They 
were so thankful that they quite forgot to 
scold her; and you and I know quite well 
that a veRY long-faced scolding, with no 
smiles even in the eyes, was just what she 
deserved. 

But the worst of it really was that, three 
days later, there came a gorgeous present to 
Tickle from Messrs. Fenders and Dash. 
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She was at the nursery window when one of 
their big motor vans stopped at the door, and 
a man took out of it a very large, heavy 
parcel, and rang the bell and gave it to Susan, 
the parlour-maid. In a few minutes Tickle 
heard Susan creaking up the nursery stairs, 
and she walked into the room and said rather 
pant-ily, “ A parcel for you, Miss Tickle.” 
And when Tickle opened the parcel, jumping 
and squealing with excitement, and with 
Susan and Nanna helping her as quickly as 
ever they could, so that several times Tickle’s 
fingers were nearly snipped off by the big 
nursery scissors, what should she find but 
one of the very biggest dolly’s bedsteads you 
ever saw! It was of such a size that Howler 
could lie in it quite cosily, and Tickle herself 
could pack into it if she curled her legs up, 
and it held all her dollies and Teddy Bears 
at once, and all her toy monkeys excepting 
James, the biggest one. But as he was sup- 
posed to be away at a preparatory school, that 
didn’t matter. A card came with the little 
bed, and it said, “ With respectful compts. 
from Messrs. Fenders and Dash.” ‘'Tickle’s 
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Daddy was sure it must have come in mis- 
take, and went to the shop about it ; but the 
grand gentleman at the door said it was all 
right, it was a present for Tickle. And 
Tickle’s Daddy said, ‘“‘ It is very kind and 
forgiving of Messrs. Fenders and Dash after 
all the trouble and annoyance my little girl 
caused them.” But the polite gentleman 
bowed and smiled, and said, “‘ Not at all, sir ; 
not at all. Far from it, I assure you.” 

The next time Tickles Mummy was in 
the shop she saw the tall, kind lady with the 
rustly skirts, and she said, ‘‘ How is your 
little daughter, moddam?”’ ‘Then she told 
Tickle’s Mummy that they had never sold so 
much in the shop as they had on that day 
after Tickle slept there, and that for several 
days afterwards there were crowds outside 
the windows waiting to see what would 
happen. And one of the newspapers you 
can buy for a halfpenny had printed some- 
thing about it. Most of it was just a story 
that the man who writes things for that paper 
had made up out of his own head, but it was 
headed, “‘ Amusing Advertising by Messrs. 
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Fenders and Dash ;” and so lots of people 
came to see how amusing they were. And 
they grew richer and richer every day, so 
that was why they were so pleased with 
Tickle. And Tickle points out the little bed 
that stands by her cot to all her little friends, 
and says proudly, ‘‘ That is the bed that I 
got from Messrs. Fenders and Dash ; but it 
isn’t the one I slept in.” 

And when some of the little friends hear 
the whole story of how Tickle slept in a shop, 
they are very much amazed and dreadfully 
shocked with her; and so are you, I feel 
sure. 
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TICKLE AND THE BLACK BABY 


Facu year when July came round, and the 
trees in the town gardens left off being fresh 
and green, and grew dusty and smutty, 
Tickle and her Daddy and Mummy and 
Howler and Nurse and some of the maids 
went away to the seaside and stayed there for 
a month. In August and September they 
mostly went to other nice places, but in July 
the place they went to was a great, fat red 
house with a little garden round it, and with 
other fat red houses on either side of it, 
making a long row. Behind the houses 
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there were sandy grassy miles and miles of 
what were called links, and every day Tickle’s 
Daddy used to go there with a little freckled 
boy who carried a big bag of golf clubs, and 
all day he would play with other men, and at 
night come home and tell Tickle’s Mummy 
exactly everything he had done with his.-'f 
ball every minute since he had left home. 
But it was the other side of the houses that 
Tickle really loved, for here there was only a 
little rough grass, and then a beautiful long, 
long stretch of the loveliest yellow sand, and 
beyond that the great blue-green sea. Of 
course she had a spade and a pail, and she 
dug and paddled every day, and bathed 
nearly every day, and played with other little 
girls and little boys, and enjoyed herself 
every minute. Most of all, she enjoyed her- 
self when her cousin Tony came to stay. 
Tony was three years older than Tickle ; 
and when Tickle did the thing about which I 
am going to tell you, he was growing such a 
big boy that he was going to be serit to a real 
Boys’ School when October came, and not 
have a governess any mc* _—‘ Tickle and her 
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Mummy went to meet Tony at the station, 
and no sooner was Tony out of the train 
than Tickle, jumping with excitement, asked 
him to guess what there was in the house 
next door to theirs. 

““A motor bicycle,” said Tony (boys’ 
thoughts are nearly always of machinery). 

“No, no,” said Tickle; “a thing much 
excitinger than that.” 

““ An aeroplane,” guessed Tony (that was 
machinery again, you see). 

“Well, that would be nice,” said Tickle ; 
“ but this is some things from a savage land.” 

* Not tigers ?” said Tony. 

“No, not tigers ; but you’re very hot.” 

Alien?” 

“No, not a beast. There’s three of them, 
and they’re black.” 

“ Savages?” asked Tony, overjoyed ; 
“ Red Indians ? ” 

Then Tickle explained that a missionary 
lady was staying in the house next door, and 
that she had brought with her from some 
savage land three little heathen children 
whose parents had tried to drown them be- 
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cause they were girls, and they had no use 
for them. 

‘* T haven’t very much use for girls myself,” 
said Tony uppishly. 

Tickle didn’t like him when he was uppish, 
and when he said that she looked hurt ; but 
he quickly added, “‘ Most girls—not you,”’ so 
that she soon cheered up, and told him all 
that she knew of the black children next 
door. 


As soon as they had had tea—they had 
shrimps and boiled eggs and jam sandwich 
(strawberry jam—not a horrid, common sort) 
and Bath buns—a perfectly lovely tea— 
Tickle and Tony went out to the garden and 
climbed up on the wall and looked into the 
garden next door. Even Tony had to own 
that it was most interesting to see the three 
blackest little girls you can possibly imagine, 
playing about just as if their faces and hands 
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were of an ordinary whiteness, and quite un- 
conscious that their cruel parents had wanted 
to drown them. They were all dressed in 
bright red frocks with white spots, and the 
two elder ones wore little sailor hats with red 
bands. The youngest was just the size of 
Howler, and she rolled and crawled about on 
the grass. 

““Her name is Mary Jane,” said Tickle, 
“and the others are called Charlotte and 
Isabella. ‘The missionary lady told Mummy 
so, and they are called after her and two other 
missionary ladies. I like Mary Jane the 
best. She is the blackest, I think.” ‘Tickle 
would have liked ‘Tony to watch them longer, 
but he wanted to go, without losing any 
time, to catch shrimps and odd little fishes 
and baby crabs in the pools by the rocks 
while the tide was out, so off they went. 

It was not many days after that, on a 
Sunday when it had rained, and they painted 
pictures for a part of the afternoon, that at 
the end of a magazine Tickle came upon an 
advertisement for soap that I daresay you 
know quite well. It was a very nice picture 
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of a black baby washing itself with a cake of 
Blank’s soap, and, as it washed, all its black- 
ness comes off, and it turns into a very nice 
little white baby with rosy cheeks. 

It was the first time that Tickle had seen 
this picture, and for a little she sat and looked 
at it very hard and very interested, and never 
said a word. Then at last she pushed it 
across the table to Tony, who was drawing 
steamers. 

“‘ Look!” said Tickle. “It’s ezakly like 
Mary Jane!” 

* Wait *a~mo’,” -said’°Tony,, “tll -Pve 
painted this funnel. It’s a White Star liner 
—funnel black and white.” ‘Then he looked. 
“Oh, Ive often seen that,” he _ said. 
“ Rippin’ fun to catch that black kid next 
door and wash it white.” 

Now this was exactly what Tickle herself 
had been thinking, and she gave a jump of 
joy when Tony thought of it too. 


“Let’s do it now!” said she. ‘“ Just , 
think, if we washed the little darling white /”’| 
But Tony shook his head. 


“No, no,” he said. ‘“‘ We haven’t got the - 
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soap. Besides, we couldn’t kidnap it to-day. 
The missionary lady would be sure to be_ 
there. Haven’t you heard her harmonium 
wheezing half the afternoon? We’ll have to 
stalk it. We can scout it for a whole day 
beforehand, and that will be larks, and as 
=e its keeper goes out we'll make a dash | y 
for it.’ | 
That is how this 
plot began. You may 
notice that Tickle 
only wished to be 
kind to the baby: 
she was sorry for 
its being so black. £, 
But Tony, I am 
afraid, thought 
mostly of its being fun. He loved scouting, 
and constantly scouted the maids, so that 
when they came on him unawares they 
dropped dishes and cream jugs and teapots, 
and were very vexed with him. Indeed, he 
was anxious to get Tickle to wear a black 
mask like a paren and also to wear one 
himself, when the day came for the washing, / 
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of the baby ; and he wore a sharp Norwegian 
knife slung round his waist, and carried a 
pea-shooting pistol in his pocket. I don’t 
think he really meant to do the missionary 
lady or any one else any harm, but it looked 
very fierce. 

It was a Wednesday afternoon. ‘Tickle’s 
Mummy had gone 
out to the links to 
a watch Tickle’s 

OZ q@ Daddy playing a 
ZZ iN match with an old 

colonel. He _ said 
he wanted her to 
see him beat the 
boastful old buffer ; 
but, after all, she 
didn’t see him. 
However, that has nothing to do with this 
story. The missionary lady, with Charlotte 
and Isabella, had gone off in a carriage along 
with the clergyman’s wife immediately after 
lunch. Nurse told Tickle they were going 
to a meeting at a village five miles away, 
and that the missionary was going to give 
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an address about missions, and the two little 
girls were going to sing hymns in their own 
native tongue. So Mary Jane was left for 
that afternoon in charge of the maids. As 
usual she was brought out to the garden, 
and as usual she crawled on the grass and 
played with a small green pail and two dolls 
and a good deal of gravel. She was quite 
unconscious that Tony and Tickle were 
scouting her from over the garden wall, and 
so were the maids, one of whom came every 
now and again to have a look at her. 
Presently Tony told Tickle that he thought 
the time had come for them to climb the 
wall and capture her. So very quietly and 
slowly they clambered down the other side 
of the wall into the missionary lady’s gar- 
den, and crept behind some shrubs close up 
to where Mary Jane sprawled on the grass. 

“ Now!” said Tony, and they both 
bounced out and rushed at the black baby, 
and before it knew what was happening they 
had seized it and were humping it away be- 
tween them, out of its own garden gate (the 
wall was too difficult) and in at their own. 
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They carried it very uncomfily, and what 
with that and with the sudden fright, Mary 
Jane would have been a very wonderful baby 
if she had not lifted up her voice and bellowed 
as loud as Howler at her loudest. But Tony 
was a cunning kidnapper. You might have 
thought he had had long practice in this 
crime, for he had a piece of toffee handy in 
one of his pockets, and this quickly dried 
Mary Jane’s tears and silenced her howls. 
Nurse and Howler and two of the other 
maids were on the beach, and cook and the 
parlour-maid were having tea together in the 
kitchen, so they brought Mary Jane very 
quietly up to the bathroom and quickly 
bolted the door. They had bought three 
cakes of Blank’s soap that morning with 
Tickle’s very own money (and it was a six- 
pence a cake), and Tickle very soon had 
Mary Jane undressed, while Tony filled the 
bath ; and she was lifted in, quite quiet and 
good, and sucking toffee with all her might. 

““ Now you’d better go ahead,” said Tony, 
seating himself on the wash-hand stand, and 
scrunching more toffee himself, 
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So Tickle went ahead. First she soaped 
the baby over, very thoroughly and carefully, 
exactly as Nurse soaped Howler. ‘Then she 


washed it off again, also exactly 
as Nurse did, with her Daddy’s 
sponge. But there was no differ- 
ence in Mary Jane. 

“JT think she’s a Kittle paler, 
don’t you?” said Tickle, rather 
disappointed. 

“‘ Not a scrap,” said Tony, his 
mouth full. ‘J think she looks 
blacker. You haven’t put on 
enough soap.” 

So Tickle went through the 
whole performance all over again, 
until she had used up nearly a 
whole cake of soap, and the 
water was quite fuggy and frothy. 
But still there was no difference 
in Mary Jane. 

* You’re not rubbing her hard 


° 
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enough,” said Tony. ‘ Scrub, can’t you?” 
A third time Tickle did it, and this time 
she scrubbed so hard that Mary Jane whim- 
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pered. But Tickle said kind motherly things 
to her all the time, like a patient nurse, and 
Tony gave her more toffee, and so she bore it 
wonderfully well. 
By the time the second cake of soap was 
half done, the baby looked, as Tony said, 
gpp, like an Uncle Tom pudding with 
Ap whipped cream sauce, and Tickle’s 
arm ached. 
“Is it possible,” she asked her 
cousin, “‘ that it is the wrong kind of soap?” 


“‘ Not a bit of it,” said Tony ; “ but you’re 
not putting enough elbow grease into it. 
Why don’t you use a nail brush ? ” 

So Tickle used a nail brush. This made 
the baby cry a good deal, but 
Tickle was firm, and kept on. “eS 

“You see, dear angel,” she said KE 
coaxingly, “it’s all for your own 3 
good. I don’t like doing it a bit. In fact, I 
hate doing it. But just think what joy for 
Charlotte and Isabella and your adopted 
mother when they come home and find you 
a lovely lickle white baby ! ” 

More and more did the baby cry, and 
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harder and harder did Tickle scrub. She 
used up all the soap, excepting a teeny- 
weeny transparent piece, like a sucked toffee 
drop, and the water foamed up all round the 
baby. ‘The baby struggled more and more. 
It kicked and splashed and beat out at Tickle, 
and yelled until you could not have heard 
yourself think. Tickle’s face was crimson 
with heat, but she kept on struggling with it, 
and putting in a scrub each time it gave her 
a chance. 

“I think she’s like the baby in ‘ Alice,’ ” 
she said breathlessly to Tony, whose toffee 
was done, and who was getting rather bored. 
“‘ She seems to me to be turning into a little 
pig.” 

‘“‘ Well, she’s a black pig, right enough,” 
said Tony indifferently. 

““She’s biting and scratching!” said 
Tickle, breathing hard, and with soapsuds all 
over her own face (she had to shout against 
the baby’s screams). “I believe she is hys- 
tarickle. She is a horrid little thing. I feel 
I’d like to slap her.” 

Just then there came loud knocks and 
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thumps at the bathroom door. They were 
so loud that they could even be heard above 
the screams of Mary Jane. 

“The enemy ! ” exclaimed Tony, jumping 

down from the washstand. ‘‘ What a juggins 
I was not to see beforehand if we could 
escape by the window!” He drew out his 
=x pistol pea-shooter, and looked 
By very fierce. 
. Tickle uprose from hanging 
over the bath. She was, I may 
mention, drenched to the skin. 
| She had a quite dreadful look 
on her face. Napoleon Bona- 
parte may have looked like that 
after Waterloo. She looked 
very brave, but very sad, and 
very, very disappointed. With her own 
hand—or, rather, with the handle of her 
Daddy’s toothbrush, for the bolt was stiff— 
she opened the bathroom door. 

Quite a crowd of people seemed to be out- 
side. There was her own Mummy, the 
missionary lady, Nurse, with Howler in her 
arms, the parlour-maid, Ann the house- 
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maid, and peering from behind, like two 
small golliwogs amongst some large ordinary 
dolls, were the black faces of Charlotte and 
Isabella. 

I cannot tell you the things that each 
of those people said. ‘The missionary lady 
was very, very angry, and Tickle’s mother 
was very vexed because she did not under- 
stand. Nurse understood still less, and she 
spoke very sharply indeed. ‘Tickle tried 
hard to explain, although something in her 
throat made it quite difficult to speak ; and 
Tony was quite brave, and did all he could 
to explain too. But Tickle and Tony were 
hustled off to bed without any tea, and the 
missionary lady stalked out of the house 
with Mary Jane wrapped in a bath towel and 
a down quilt, and still wailing. 

Tickle’s Daddy was very cross about it all 
when he came home. Bad luck had made 
him lose the match with the boastful old 
buffer, and it was very depressing for him to 
hear of the naughtiness of his daughter and 
his nephew. But by that time Tickle’s 
Mummy had heard and understood all about 
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it, so that when Tickle’s Daddy said that 
really if Tickle began kidnapping little 
niggers and using his sponge to wash ’em 
with, it was about time she had a jolly good 
whipping—eh, what ?—her Mummy was 
able to show him that Tickle only meant to 
be kind, and even to make him laugh a little. 
And he brought Tickle and Tony each three 
strawberries up from dessert. 

Not so Nurse, who remained very stern. 
Next day she told Tickle that the missionary 
lady said that Mary Jane’s skin was perfectly 
raw, and she had had to rub her all over 
with vaseline. 

“ She'd like that,” said Tony, “‘ ungrateful 
little beast ! Savages always rub themselves 
with oil. ‘They hate soap and water.” 

Tickle’s Mummy sent both Tickle and 
Tony to tell the missionary lady that they 
were sorry, and although she was a little cold 
she was quite kind, and was very pleased 
when Tickle gave Mary Jane the beautiful 
doll her Mummy got for her at a bazaar. 
(It was a beautiful doll, but Tickle was not 
very fond of it.) 
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“It does not matter, dear, if you have a 
black face, so long as your heart is white,” 
she said gently. 

“No,” said Tickle solemnly ; but when 
they were safe in their own garden she said 
to Tony, “I believe Mary Jane’s heart is as 
black as her face.” 

“ Rather,” said 
Tony, “ungrateful 
little beast! No Bd Goce 
more black kids Wy, y pe 
for me, thank you. Y eg 
Let’s go and sail Wie ) 
my motor boat.” _ 

That evening 
before she had her bath, Tickle’ got the 
magazine with the picture, and underneath 
the advertisement she printed some words, 
very neatly and very carefully. And here 
is an exact copy of what she put :— 

“Tus Is SILLY NoNcENcE. I HAvE 
tRYD IT. 


TicK Lg.” 
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WuEeEN Tickle’s cousin Tony had been for a 
term at his real Boys’ School, he was very 
grand indeed when he came home. Indeed, 
for a little time Tickle thought him very 
uppish, and feared he had grown into a dif- 
ferent boy, and that her dear Tony, who 
used to play so beautifully with her, was lost 
and gone for ever. He was rather fond of 
talking of all boys and girls who did not go 
to a real school as “‘ kids,” and more than 
once he said rude things to Tickle about 
being “only a girl,” which vexed and 
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annoyed her very much. But when he said 
it to her one day, and she answered sharply, 
“Well, and you are only a squit,” he got 
very red and ashamed, and said hotly, ‘‘ I’m 
not. How did you know that?” And 
Tickle explained how one of the biggest boys 
at ony’s school (he was so big he was going 
to Rugby, and was no longer shy of speaking 
to little girls) had told her that all the little 
first-term boys were called “ squits.” I 
don’t know what it means—perhaps you do 
—but it was a great help to Tickle that she 
knew about it, for it always made Tony 
quite un-sidey and like what he used to be 
when she was forced by his uppishness to 
remind him that she knew. 

One thing Tony had become very fond of 
doing, just for the sake of showing off and 
teasing his cousin, was what he called “ pull- 
ing Tickle’s leg.” At first Tickle could not 
understand what he meant, but she soon 
found out that having her leg pulled by Tony 
meant that he made her think he was saying 
true things, in serious earnest, when he was 
only talking nonsense and pretending all the 
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time. Presently she got used to it, and 
sometimes when he was telling her about the 
wonderful things he had done when he was 
playing football or playing tricks on the 
other boys at school, she would laugh a 
great deal, and he would say, quite stiffly, 
‘““What are you laughing at? I can’t see 
the joke.” 

And Tickle, still laughing, would answer, 
“Cos you are just pulling my leg.” 

This would annoy Tony, but he always 
had to say “ Honest Injun” before Tickle 
would believe him. 

Yet, in spite of this, there came a time 
when Tony really did succeed in pulling 
Tickle’s leg. ‘They were both driving in 
Tony’s Mummy’s carriage one day; and 
Mummy had gone into a shop, so that they 
had to wait outside. In the window of the 
shop next door—a rather common shop, 
where they sold ready-made clothes for men 
and boys, all ticketed with prices—there was 
a whole row of wax figures, mostly of little 
boys. Some of them wore Eton suits, some 
sailor suits, some tweed jackets and knickers, 
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some jersey suits, and some had little white 
shorts and blazers. 

“* How horrid they all look,” said Tickle— 
“so delicate!” 

*““No wonder, poor chaps,” said Tony, 
“ being shut up there day and night, and not 
having enough to eat.” 

On, Pony)" ead Tickle; -** they're 
wax !”? 

“Wax!” said Tony solemnly. “ Is that 
all you know?” He was so serious that 
Tickle was quite impressed. 

“But they ave, aren’t they?” she asked 
anxiously. “‘ They are really just big dolls.” 

Tony looked all round as if he were afraid 
that somebody might be listening, and then 
he put his mouth so close to Tickle’s ear that 
she wanted to scratch it, and whispered very 
softly, ‘‘ They are mot wax. They are real, 
live boys ; but they are slaves.” 

“Oh, Tony!” said ‘Tickle, horrified, and 
rubbing her ear very hard, “is it really 
true?” 

“Honest Injun,” said Tony solemnly. 
This was really very wrong of him. 
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Of course Tickle had to believe him when 
he said that, and she at once began to ask a 
thousand questions as to how such a dreadful 
thing had come to pass. She was still 
asking questions, and he was still answering 
them, and telling her the most amazing tales 
of the wickedness of the shopkeepers and the 
cruelty of the little boys’ parents, when 
Tony’s Mother came out of the shop next 
door, and Tony made such faces 
at Tickle, and kicked her ankles 
¥ so hard, and said “‘ Hush!” so 
adds warningly that she dared not 
y ask any more. Still, he had 
already told her quite enough 
to make her dream all night about the 
poor little slaves, and wake up in the morn- 
ing wondering how she could contrive to 
help them. Unfortunately, she did not tell 
her Mummy or Daddy anything about it. 
Tony had warned her not to mention 
what she knew to any one, as it was quite 
certain to reach the ears of the wicked 
shopkeeper, who would ill-treat his slaves 
more than ever, and more than ever starve 
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them and make them pretend to be wax. 
This was quite horrid of Tony; for when 
you are unhappy or puzzled about any- 
thing, it is always wisest to tell your Mummy 
all about it, when she comes to tuck you up 
in bed at night. It is always quite easy, 
once the light is out. 

All next day she worried over it, and as 
she did not see Tony she could not find out 
more. In the night she cried out in her 
sleep, and Nurse said she wanted a dose of 
rhubarb and soda mixture, and gave it to her 
before breakfast. 

In the afternoon, as luck—or ill-luck— 
would have it, Nurse wished to go to the 
sewing-machine shop in the street where the 
little slaves stood in the window; so, in- 
stead of going for a nice, almost country 
walk, she took Howler in the pram and 
Tickle walking alongside through the dirty, 
noisy streets that Tickle disliked very much, 
right up to the very place that had troubled 
Tickle’s dreams. Nurse took the pram 
inside the sewing-machine shop, and in it 
Howler sat quite happily, and tried to chew 
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the fingers off one of her white woolly 
mittens. (She wore the sort of mittens that 
have a public room for the four fingers and a 
private room for the thumb.) 

Tickle was left standing beside her while 
Nurse went into an inner shop with one of 
the shopwomen to see from what illness her 
sewing-machine was suffering, and just for 
one minute her little mind asked questions 
of itself as to what was best to be done. 
Then, quite quickly, she decided, and went, 
very quietly and very fast, out of the shop. 
The shop with the wax boys in the window 
was only a few doors down the street, and 
Tickle marched into it, quite bold and de- 
termined, although her heart was beating 
like a little drum. 

A great many people were in the shop, so 
that none of the shopmen specially noticed 
her ; or, if they did, they thought she was a 
nice little girl who had come with one of the 
ladies who were buying suits for their little 
boys. Just at the window there was nobody 
watching, so Tickle climbed up one high 
step, and found herself looking out into the 
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She ran with him in her arms, right out of the shop. 
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busy street, beside the wax boys. It re- 
minded her of the time that she slept in a 
shop, and she almost laughed, but not quite, 
for she saw the cold, sad, glassy eyes of some 
of the little boys looking at her. It was the 
least boy of all, one with a jersey suit and 
cap of pale blue, for whom all along Tickle 
had felt the saddest. He looked only about 
five, and he had grey eyes, and very fair, 
fluffy hair, and very, very pale pink cheeks. 
It was quite easy to see that he did not have 
enough to eat, and that he very badly wanted 
malt and cod-liver oil after all his meals. 
To Tickle it seemed as though he looked at 
her beseechingly. Tony had told her that 
none of the boys were ever allowed to speak, 
and that if they dared to move, even a tiny 
bit, they were beaten at night with red-hot 
canes made of iron. Straight up to him she 
went, and whispered in his ear. 

“Don’t be afraid,’ she said; “JI have 
come to save you.’ ‘Then with all her strength 
she lifted him (he was much heavier than 
she had expected, though he looked so 
fragile and delicate) and ran with him in her 
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arms, right out of the shop. It was not 
easy to do so. The door was a swing-door, 
and she had first to push hard against it to 
make it open, and then it swung against her 


and made her feel as if it were a trap she had 
to escape from. She managed it somehow, 
and as fast as she could—for the boy was 
really very heavy—she went towards the shop 
where she had left Nurse and Howler. 
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But even as she reached it the people in 
the wax boys’ shop had found her out and 
were on her track, and the people in the 
street were all quite ready to help them. 
When she burst into the sewing-machine 
shop, nearly tumbling as she did so, she was 
followed by two angry men and an inter- 
ested crowd of people who had nothing else 
to do, and several dirty little boys and girls. 

Nurse was near the door, and when she 
saw ‘Tickle carrying the wax boy, and the 
crowd behind her, she gave what I can only 
call a roar of surprise and horror. Feeling 
that she was her only friend in a host of 
enemies, Tickle tried to thrust the little cold, 
silent, heavy boy into her protecting arms, 
and began to try to tell her, very, very 
quickly, who he was and why she was trying 
to save him. 

But Nurse only said, “ Oh, you naughty 
child! Was there ever such a naughty 
child ? ” and refused to listen. 

What was harder still was that she listened 
to all that the angry men said, and told them 
that Tickle was a most troublesome little 
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girl, and begged them not to get a policeman 
when they said it was their duty to. It 
seemed to make them much more angry 
when Tickle tried to explain that they were 
wicked shopkeepers and kept slaves. “I 
wish -they would get a policeman,” she 
thought. “I would 
tell him all about it, 
and he would take 
them to prison.” 
However, they lis- 
tened to Nurse, and 
presently they and 
the crowd all went 
away, and Tickle and 
Nurse and Howler 
were left alone with 
the ladies in the 
sewing-machine shop. I think, perhaps, 
what had hurt Tickle’s heart most was the 
conduct of the little boy she had tried to 
rescue. He had never said one word, and 
went away, apparently quite contented, in 
the wicked shopman’s arms. 


When he and the others had gone, Nurse 
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scolded and scolded Tickle until she could 
not bear it any longer, and began to cry. 
And then Howler, who had never for one 
minute left off chewing the fingers of one of 
her white woolly gloves, left off, and looked 
at Tickle with great kindness, and said, 
“ Poo Tickle.” Howler spoke so seldom 
that somehow this unexpected kindness made 
Tickle cry more. Nurse hustled her home 
very fast, and ran into so many people on the 
way with the pram, that Tickle came to 
think that the world was full of crossness. 
Her eyes and nose were both very red when 
at length they got back to the peace of her 
own nursery. 

Of course she told her Mummy all about 
it—Nurse had told her too—and her Mummy 
was very gentle and kind to her ; but she was 
not at all pleased with Tony when he came 
to tea a little later. 

Tony got very red, and wriggled, and 
looked very much ashamed. “I was only 
pulling her leg,”’ he said. 

““ B—but you said ‘ Honest Injun,’ Tony,” 
said ‘Tickle, and that made him more ashamed 
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still. He said he was sorry, quite hand- 
somely, if a little hoarsely, and before he 
went away that night he made a present to 
Tickle of his second-best knife. She had 
not had any knife until then, and this was a 
beauty with two blades, only one of which 
was broken, and a thing for opening cham- 
pagne bottles, and a thing for taking stones 
out of horses’ hoofs. 

“This has been a happy day after all,” 
said Tickle as she went to bed. 

Many times after that she saw the wax 
boys in the shop-window, but she pitied 
them no longer; indeed, she almost dis- 
liked the little, delicate, fair-haired one in 
the jersey suit of pale blue. 

“T was a Silly,” she said to her Daddy ; 
“ they really do look just exactly like big wax 
dolls. But indeed, Daddy, I did just do it 
out of kindness.” 

And I am sure that you who know Lickle 
Tickle will never doubt it for a moment. 
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Ir was always the greatest of treats for Tickle 
when her Daddy and Mummy went to stay 
with her Aunt Elizabeth and took her along 
with them. Howler was too young to really 
enjoy the lovely place that Aunt Elizabeth 
lived at, so that Tickle could leave her behind 
in town with Nurse without feeling either 
sad or selfish ; and Mary, the upper house- 
maid, came instead of Nurse, to help to dress 
and to undress Tickle, and to hook up her 
Mummy’s dress for dinner, and to do the 
packing. 
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The place that was Aunt Elizabeth’s was 
one of the most delicious places you can pos- 
sibly imagine. The house was big, and low, 
and long, and where there were not sweet- 
scented roses and other creepy, climbing 
flowers growing close up to the windows, 
you could see that it was the colour of cream ; 
not common, ordinary cream, but the pale, 
pale primrose-coloured cream you get some- 
times in the country along with your straw- 


berries. Behind the house were lovely, 
mysterious fir woods, and on either side of 
the house were smooth green lawns and 
flower-beds full of roses and those flowers 
that are so pink and golden and orange and 
crimson that they make you think of sunsets, 
and which are called azaleas. ‘There were 
great big old cedar trees, too, on the lawns, 
and there was one specially smooth little 
lawn where you could play elock golf. 
Then there was a great big kitchen garden, 
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where there were strawberries and goose- 
berries and raspberries, and the very nicest 
sort of little hard green apple. And the best 
thing of all about this garden was that it was 
the actual, real garden 
that Peter Rabbit and 
Benjamin Bunny came 
into. If you don’t know 
who they-were, you really 
ought to, so I shall just 
suppose that you do. 
Anyhow, ‘Tickle knew 
all about them, and it 
gave her a squeal of joy 
outwardly and a squeeze 
of joy inwardly when she 
first went there and Aunt 
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Elizabeth told her that it was the real, true 
garden where Mr. Macpherson worked and 
where Peter came to steal lettuces and onions. 

The north side of the garden wall went 
close up to the wood, and there, amongst the 
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firs and beeches, where in spring the blue- 
bells grew as thick as if a bit of blue sky had 
fallen through the trees, were lots of rabbit 
holes, and ‘Tickle used to lie down flat beside 
a big one and call down the hole, very softly, 
in case it made them nervous, ‘‘ Peter !— 
Flopsy ! — Mopsy ! — Benjamin ! — Cotton 
Tail!” But they never answered. One 
day she put her oldest and favouritest white 
fur monkey (his name was Monkey-Doodle) 
down a hole to call on Peter and the others ; 
but when he accidentally slid down farther 
than she had meant him to go, she got in a 
panic lest he had really gone to visit the 
rabbits and in case she might never see him 
more, and Mary had a fearful business hook- 
ing him back with the handle of an umbrella. 
Often, too, she looked in the garden for 
Peter’s little footprints, and more than once 
she found them ; but they were quite rabbity 
and ordinary, and she never found any little 
jackets or little shoes like what he and 
Benjamin wear in the book, though she 
searched very carefully. Other footprints 
than those of rabbits she found too, and they 
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excited her very much, for they were those 
of the deer that sometimes came down from 
the heathery hills and the great forests to 
drink at the river. 

And now we have come to one of the most 
delightful things at this delightful place, and 
that was the river. Close past the house it 
flowed—a great silvery river that you had to 
be rowed across when you wished to go to 
church. Where Tickle went to bed at night 
there were roses at the open window, and the 
river was singing softly, softly a silver tune 
that hushed her to sleep. If she ever woke 
up during the night—but that was seldom— 
she could still hear the river, like a kind, 
gentle nurse, saying “‘ Hush! hush!” and 
still singing in a sort of soft murmur a song 
of its very own that made it quite impos- 
sible for her to keep her eyes open. And in 
the morning, when she bounced out of her 
little white bed and ran to the window, there 
was the river, shining in the sun and singing 
still, but quite briskly and merrily, and to 
Tickle it seemed to say, “ I’m full of fish ! 
I’m full of fish! Come and catch them!” 
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This order Tickle’s Daddy did his best 
each day to obey, and, sometimes from the 
shore, sometimes from a boat, he fished and 
fished and fished. He got plenty of trout in 
the evenings, when the flies go down to the 
river to bathe and the trout have their 
supper, but he only caught a few salmon. 
Still, they were beauties—great silvery, 


shiny things—and he seemed quite to enjoy 
not catching those he didn’t catch, and kindly 
told Aunt Elizabeth and Tickle’s Mummy 
exactly all about how each one escaped, until 
Tickle began to long to try to catch one her- 
self. Sometimes she and Mary went down 
to the ferry where an old boat lay ; and she 
fished for minnows with a crooked pin, but 
somehow she never managed to catch one, 
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although the amount of bread she used for 
bait was quite enormous. More than once 
she asked her Daddy if she might not come 
with him in the boat to fish; but he only 
laughed and said, ‘“‘ No, no! a salmon rod 
would break your little back. Wait till you 
are a little older, and I’ll buy you a nice little 
ten-foot trout rod and teach you how to 
cast.” 

I wonder why parents don’t know how 
tiresome it is to be told to wait until you are 
a little older. It always made Tickle feel 
cross when her Daddy said this. “‘ I want 
things now,” she said, “ and I don’t want a 
horrid lickle rod when I am a big girl.” I 
am afraid this was naughty and ungrateful of 
Tickle, but I must tell you things just as they 
happened. 

Tickle’s Daddy had gone off in the boat, 
with a man to row him, one perfectly 
lovely morning when the river was singing 
its song, ““ Come and catch them ! come and 
catch them!” specially loud, and Tickle’s 
Mummy and Aunt Elizabeth were arranging 
flowers in the morning room, when Tickle 
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and Mary went for their usual walk through 
Peter Rabbit’s wood. A boy must have been 
there before them, for lying across the path 
Tickle found a long, strong, straight stick 
that had been freshly cut off a willow bush. 
She was very pleased to have found such a 
nice thing, and when they got back to the 
kitchen garden (they went in by the little 
gate that Peter escaped 
through) she went at once to 
show it to the under-gardener, 
who was a great friend of 
hers. His name was Peter, | iii 
and that was one of the rea- ,,; RY 
sons that Tickle liked him so “3/234 
much, for she could not help 
thinking that he must have something to do 
with the Rabbit family. Peter was very ad- 
miring. 

“Tt is a beautiful stick, Miss Tickle,” he 
said ; ‘‘ I will be thinking it will make you a 
fine fishing-rod.”’ 

This was joyful news for Tickle. 

“O Peter,” she said, ‘“‘ can you make me a 
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Peter was weeding one of the paths, but he 
very kindly left off weeding, and felt in his 
trouser pockets till he found a piece of string. 
This he tied very firmly to the stick, and then 
he took from his waistcoat pocket a very 
dirty envelope, and out of it a piece of gut 
with a hook at the end, and fastened it firmly 
to the string. 

“‘ We will be putting a bit wurrum on the 
hook now, Miss Tickle,” said he, “‘ and you 
will be catching the biggest fish in the 
river.” 

But Tickle’s face fell. 

““O Peter,” she said, ‘I don’t want to 
fish with a worm. My Daddy says it isn’t 
playin’ the game. I want a fly.” 

‘““T have not a fly on me, Miss Tickle,”’ 
said Peter. 

“* But suppose I got you some feathers and 
stuff, couldn’t you make me one?” asked 
Tickle. 

Peter looked a little doubtful, and Mary 
laughed ; but when Tickle rushed off to the 
poultry-yard and came back with a handful 
of feathers, Peter had not the heart to refuse 
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to try to do what she wished. It was not an 
easy thing to do, but most fortunately Mary 
had a red silk reel with her in the work-bag 
in which she carried her knitting, and with 
this Peter tied on to the hook some tiny 
feathers that had belonged to the smallest 
bantam, and Tickle made him finish it off 
with a bit of gold string that had been round 
a chocolate box. Both Peter and Mary 
seemed to think the fly a great joke when it 
was finished, but Tickle thought it beautiful, 
and jumped for joy. 

“You needn’t wait, Mary,” said Tickle ; 
““ Pl just have a cast or two from the bottom 
of the garden.” 

She was glad she had thought of saying 
this ; it was what she had heard her Daddy 
say, and it sounded very grown-up. But 
Mary wanted to wait. She seemed sure 
that Tickle would fall in and be drowned, 
and was really rather tiresome until Peter 
promised to “keep an eye on her” and 
assured Mary that Tickle would be quite 
safe. 

Then Mary went off to the house to iron 
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out an overall for Tickle, and Peter went on 
with his weeding, and Tickle went to have a 
cast or two. The line was not very long, 
but at first it was very troublesome, and the 
fly seemed determined to hook itself into 
every branch and shrub and leaf it got near, 


and once went into Tickle’s sock and refused 
to leave it until it had torn a big hole. But 
very soon Tickle got into the way of smack- 
ing at the river with it as if the line was a 
whip and the water a pony that she wanted 
to go on, and then it was quite fun to watch 
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the fly going sailing down like a little bird 
that was drowning. Indeed I must own 
that Tickle played at this game quite ear- 
nestly for some time, forgetting all about 
fish, and only saving the life of the gay little 
fly made of bantam feathers and red silk 
and chocolate-box string. Once it stuck in 
some water-weeds, and she had to jerk it 
quite hard to get it free; and then, a second 
time, it seemed to have stuck again. She 
jerked and jerked, but nothing happened, 
except the strange thing that her rod began 
to bend; then she saw, just where the fly 
had disappeared, something boiling and bub- 
bling as if she had just thrown in a big stone. 
And the next thing that she knew was that 
under the water there seemed to be a giant, 
and that he was trying his hardest to tug the 
rod out of her little hands. Of course, it 
was magic. She remembered all the fairy 
tales she had ever read, and I must own that 
she felt rather frightened. But Tickle was 
never a coward, and even if her rod was 
bewitched, even if it was a wicked giant that 
lived under the water, or a troll to whom 
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the river belonged, she was determined to 
hold on. 

So with both hands she held on with all 
her might. And then, instead of a steady 
tug down, there was a bounce up, and clean 
out of the water there flounced a great silvery, 
dripping fish, that looked to Tickle like a 
little whale! I do not know how Tickle 
held on to that rod. She must have been 
much stronger than she looked, and then 
she certainly was holding on her very 
strongest, but hold she did. And thus the 
fight began. ‘The salmon—for it truly was a 
salmon—tried its best to break the gut and 
the string when it found that it had swallowed 
the fly so greedily down that the hook was 
sticking far too firmly in its throat for it to 
spit it out. It bounced and jumped and 
kicked and plunged and pulled—‘ just like 
a goat,” thought Tickle, who had once had a 
most frightening drive in a goat carriage— 
and when it found it could not break the 
string, it did all it could to drag the rod out 
of 'Tickle’s little strong hands. 

At first she bore all this quite silently, but 
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when it took a huge jump out of the water, 
turning a somersault in the air, and coming 
down on the water with such a fierce smack 
that the river must have got a shock from 
its rudeness, it so nearly dragged the rod 
out of her grasp that she squealed very 
loud. When Tickle squealed it was a very 
long squeal, like a little pig being hurt, or 
like an engine in a tunnel, and while the 
squeal was still going on Peter the gardener 
heard it. Up he jumped from the gravel 
path, very much afraid lest Tickle had fallen 
into the river and was already nearly 
drowned, and ran as quickly as ever he could 
to the gap in the shrubs at the bottom of the 
garden where he had last seen the rod 
waving. When he saw exactly what had 
happened he nearly squealed too. 

“‘ Haud her up!” he shouted ; “ keep up 
the top o’ your rod! Dinna let go!” 

By this time you know he was a Scotsman, 
and he also used other strange, exclaiming 
words which Tickle could not understand. 
Tickle did the best she could to carry out his 
orders, but she really was not heavy enough 
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to keep up the top of her rod. You might 
as well tell a light little girl to weigh down 
a see-saw when a big, fat, heavy boy is sit- 
ing on the other end. Peter was crashing 
through the bushes when the salmon gave a 
most enormous tug, and Tickle had a dread- 
ful feeling that the rod was slipping out of 
her hands. You might have heard her 


squeals a mile off, but yet she did not let go. 
It was a terrible tug-of-war, and the salmon 
was getting the best of it; yet still she held 
on. She was quite sure that the fish was 
dragging her into the river, but she prepared 
to be dragged rather than give in. And lo, 
just as Peter reached her, it happened just as 
she had feared. 

Into the cold, quickly flowing water she 
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went, but with the rod still in her grasp. 
Then somehow the river kindly helped her : 
a swirl of water swept the string round her, 
and tied her and her rod and the salmon 
up into a muddled sort of parcel, all kicks 
and splashes and choky screams. Not one 
moment did Peter lose. Into the river he 
plunged, past his middle, and grabbed the 
bobbing rod with Tickle and the salmon on 
it, and in next to no time they were all safe 
ashore. He disentangled Tickle; and just 
in time too, for the salmon was jumping and 
wallowing on the grass, and would have been 
back in the water, rod and all, if Tickle had 
not thrown herself on the top of it, and hauled 
it away in her arms, held close to her chest, 
just as she sometimes carried Howler. Only 
Howler was not slippery, nor such an awk- 
ward shape. She stumbled, panting on, 
between the rhododendron bushes, and on 
the safe gravel path she tripped on the trail- 
ing rod and fell with the salmon underneath 
her. Peter followed, panting too, and laugh- 
ing, and saying more odd, exclaiming words 
between his pants. 
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He picked her up, stuck his hand down 
the poor salmon’s throat and dragged the 
fly out, and then began banging the fish on 
the head very hard with a bit of wood. 

“Oh, don’t, Peter, don’t,” cried Tickle ; 
‘you'll hurt it!” 

And then, oddly enough, she somehow 
felt as if she wanted to cry. However, she 
didn’t cry, and when Peter laughed she 
laughed too, and when he began to call her 
plucky, and other polite things, she felt 
quite pleased. He lifted up the salmon then, 
and hurried Tickle to the house, for she was 
much wetter than any fish in the river. 
Mary was just coming out of the French 
window in the morning-room to fetch Tickle 
in when she saw them coming, dripping, 
across the lawn, and she could not have 
shrieked louder had Tickle been really 
drowned. Of course, Tickle’s Mummy and 
Aunt Elizabeth and all the maids rushed to 
see what was wrong, and then there were 
such talking and exclaiming, and screaming, 
and questioning, that it was not easy for 
either Tickle or Peter to explain. 
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You can imagine how quickly Tickle was 
undressed and rubbed down with a rough 
towel and re-dressed, and given hot milk to 
drink, and how, as soon as this was over, 
she rushed to the kitchen, where the gardener 
and Peter and the cook were all weighing the 
salmon, which was lying quite still now, 
while all the other servants looked on. 

“Twenty pound, miss,’”’ said Macdonald 
the gardener very solemnly. “ ‘The best fish 
caught in this water this season.” 

And then Peter began telling the whole 
story all over again, and made Tickle out to 
be such a heroine that she felt quite shy, but 
so happy that she quite forgot how raw and 
red were the palms of her little hands, and 
how very painfully her shoulders ached. 

When Tickle’s Daddy came home that 
evening, Tickle, jumping with excitement, 
met him at the door. 

“* What luck, Daddy ? ” she called. 

And he, very beaming and proud, said, 
“ Capital luck, Ducky—a beautiful fish— 
seventeen pounds.” 

“* Aha!” said Tickle, “ aha! not as big as 
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the one J got!” and it was with difficulty 
that she kept in her squeals of joy. 

‘“* What do you mean, chicken ? ” said her 
father very kindly, but not listening very 
much, for he thought she was talking non- 
sense, and he was thinking very pleasant 
thoughts of the salmon he had got. And 
then Tickle and her Mummy and Aunt 
Elizabeth all began to talk at once, and Peter 
(in dry trousers), who conveniently happened 
to be watering the border near the door, and 
kept on smiling and looking up like a dog 
that wants you to throw stones for it to fetch, 
explained and kept on explaining the minute 
Tickle’s Daddy asked him a question. And 
the salmon was brought on a big dish to be 
shown off, and Tickle’s Daddy was even 
more pleased and proud than if he had 
caught it himself. 

For the rest of that spring and summer 
Tickle wore the fly that caught the salmon 
stuck into her blue linen garden hat, and 
when autumn came she took it out, and now 
she keeps it in her little Indian box beside 
her best beads and the pendant her god- 
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mother gave her and her other most precious 
things. 

“ For,” she says, ‘‘ when I am an old lady, 
and have lickle boys and girls of my own, I 
shall like to show it to them and say, ‘ This 
is the fly that I caught a salmon with in the 
river at the bottom of Peter Rabbit’s garden 
when I was a lickle girl. And it weighed 
twenty pounds.’”’ 
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Why it should be so no one can tell, but 
somehow it is always when children should 
be behaving most nicely, and sitting quite 
still and quiet and good, that things happen 
to make them restless and ill-behaved, and 
sometimes even to cause them to laugh quite 
loud out. This is very often the case in 
church, as all of us know very well. 

The first few times that Tickle was taken 
to church everything seemed to her so 
strange and interesting and exciting that she 
was very solemn and very good from the 
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beginning to the very end of the service. 
A well-behaved little church mouse could 
not have been any better than Tickle. But 
after she had been at church several times it 
seemed to her that it grew harder to sit still. 
A great deal of the service she could not 
understand. She was not old enough to 
read long words, so she could only sing the 
hymns she knew by heart, and on some 
Sundays not one of those hymns was sung— 
a very vexing thing for Tickle. Sometimes 
she picked up the tune of a new hymn after 
the first verse, and sang words of her own to 
it. One day, indeed, she sang “ ‘Three Blind 
Mice,” because the hymn tune reminded her 
of that; but this made the two good little 
girls who sat in the pew in front turn round 
and look very shocked, and when her Mummy 
heard, she stooped down and whispered, 
“Don’t sing that, darling,” so that Tickle 
had to leave off. Often, too, the prayers 
sounded to her just like jabbering noises, 
with no sense in them, and yet when she 
jabbered too some one was sure to say 
“ Hush!” or “‘ Don’t do that, dear!” and 
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her Mummy tried to explain to her after- 
wards why she mustn’t do it. But the most 
tiresome part of all was always the sermon. 
Now and again a clergyman would tell a 
story that she understood, and she always 
went to church in the hope that this would 
happen. But most of the time the preachers 
preached in long, long words, and about 
things Tickle found it quite impossible to 
understand, even when she tried with all her 
might. Her Daddy one day took her to a 
great big beautiful church called a cathedral, 
and she liked the organ music and the sing- 
ing very much. She enjoyed, too, seeing 
the tribes of little boys in white surplices ; 
but she sat behind a big grey pillar, and the 
preacher had such a squeaky voice that when 
he began to speak, and she could not see 
him anywhere, she asked joyously of her 
Daddy, quite loud out: “‘ Daddy, it’s never 
Punch?” She was very glad that this did 
not happen in her own church, which she 
went to nearly every Sunday, for the prim 
little girls in front would have been sure to 
hear, and it would have shocked them ter- 
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ribly. ‘They were both older than Tickle, 
and they both had very thick, rather short, 
dark pigtails tied at the ends with big bows 
of brown ribbon. I do not quite know why 
these little girls and their pigtails so annoyed 
Tickle. But they were the sort of little girls 
who can always find their own places, and 
who are always neat and quiet, and when 
they turned round to look at Tickle, although 
their lips said no words, their faces seemed 
to say quite 
loudly and { 
clearly, ‘‘ What ¢ 
a very silly, naughty, troublesome little child 
you are!” 

The sermon had been very long one 
Sunday morning, and when Tickle had 
played at a game with herself of having an 
imaginary sword—a very sharp big one— 
and of chopping off the heads of all the 
people in church, one by one (she always 
began with the little pigtailed girls, and the 
clergyman usually came next), until there 
were only about five very nice people left 
alive, she had a very naughty thought. It 
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was a very warm June day, and the sunshine 
came through the stained-glass windows so 
fiercely that it made big patches of red and 
blue and green and purple and yellow on 
people’s faces and clothes. A bee, a beauty, 
all black velvet and gold, had wandered in 
somehow, and its self-satisfied buzzing made 
those who heard it feel either sleepy or cross. 
Tickle’s Daddy was one of the sleepy ones, 
and I fancy Tickle’s Mummy was one of the 
cross ones, and perhaps it was because she 
was neither sleepy nor cross that Tickle was 
naughty instead. She suddenly saw that the 
pigtail of the elder little girl was not hanging 
down in its own usual correct way in her 
own pew, but had got pushed up, and was 
bulging on to the book-board in front of 
Tickle. Now there was, just within Tickle’s 
reach, a very big, very heavy old Bible that 
had belonged to her great-grandfather, and 
into Tickle’s heart there came a very naughty 
thought that made her want to laugh out 
loud for joy. Very, very quietly and very 
carefully she reached forward and opened 
the big book. Very, very gently she lifted 
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the brown bow at the end of the pigtail, and 
laid it and the hair it tied between the leaves 
of the book. ‘Then she closed the Bible, as 
carefully and quietly and gently as she had 
done the other things, and waited, quite 
happily, for the sermon to end. As usual, 
she knew that the end had come, when the 
clergyman quite suddenly turned round in 
the pulpit, and said in a different sort of 
vole frorn the one he had been pee 
in, ‘‘ And now,” —and all 
the people rose to their 
feet. 

The very moment the 
clergyman turned round, 
Tickle rose up, as quick as a little lizard 
that runs on a wall, but she did not stand 
reverently as all good little girls should. She 
put both her arms down in great haste on 
the big Bible, and leaned on it with all her 
weight. It was a horrible minute for the 
little girl in front. She too had tried to rise 
to her feet, but she found she could not. A 
dreadful, heavy weight was on her pigtail, 
tugging, as it were, the whole tail out by the 
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roots. She was much too well-behaved a 
little girl to scream out, but her mother and 
her sister soon saw that something ailed her, 
and turned quickly round to see what was 
wrong. And lo, there they saw ‘Tickle, 
leaning with all her might on the big book 
in which the good little girl’s hair was 
caught as in a trap, while Tickle gazed, 
with a kind, happy face, up at the pictures 
on the stained-glass window at the end of 
the church. It was Tickle’s Mummy who 
rescued the pigtail, and she was very much 
ashamed and very much vexed indeed with 
her little daughter. She scolded Tickle 
sharply all the way home from church, and 
after lunch Tickle was allowed only one 
sweet, instead of the four that she usually 
had on Sundays. 

Now, would you not have thought that 
after this Tickle would have tried harder 
than ever to remember to be good when 
she was in church, and not to disgrace 
her kind parents by making people think 
that she was badly brought up? She truly 
meant to, but somehow the things we want 
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most to do are the very ones that do not 
come off. 

The very next Sunday that she went to 
church, Tickle sat in her pew very prim and 
perfectly good. ‘They sang ‘“ Greenland’s 
Icy Mountains ” as the first hymn, and al- 
though she remembered quite well that 
Tony always called it ‘‘Iceland’s greasy 
mountains,” she never smiled at all, but sang 
out loud and clear. (It was one of the hymns 
her Aunt Agnes had taught her.) The 
little girls with the pigtails were, as usual, in 
the front seat, but she took no more notice 
of them than if they had been dolls that she 
was not fond of. 

All went well—indeed, very well—until 
the sermon began; and then somehow 
Tickle’s goodness began to ooze away. She 
played that very wrong game of chopping 
people’s heads off, and chopped off the heads 
of the little pigtailed girls and of the clergy- 
man, and was even beginning to think of 
beheading the kind gentleman with the big 
white waistcoat and the red nose and the 
large gold watch-chain, who always helped 
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to collect the money in a little velvet bag, 
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when a surprising thing happened. 

The church door must have been 
left open, for into the church there 
walked a little fat, speckled, black- 
and-white hen. In towns one does 
not often meet such birds, and in 
church one never expects to meet 
them ; so that when this one came 
tiptoeing coyly up the aisle, there 
was scarcely any one in that church 
who did not feel a little excited 
and apt to forget that church is a 
holy place where one should not 
have jokes. ‘Tickle’s eyes were 
round O’s when she saw it. When 
it began to cluck, she quite forgot 
where she was, and stood up on 


~ 2 hassock to see what was going 
“\ to happen. Some other children 
) sprang up on hassocks too, so that 


she did not feel singular. Quite 
calmly and slowly, as if it was 


the right thing to do, that bold little wan- 
dering hen clucked its way right up to the 
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pulpit. There it sat down on the floor, 
and made noise enough for it to have been 
the first proud hen that ever laid an egg. 
I do not think that there was any one in 
that church who was not sure that it had 
laid an egg, and who did not look for that 
nice white egg on the floor under the pulpit. 
I am very sorry indeed that I cannot tell 
you whether the egg was there. ‘That is 
a thing I have never known. ‘Tickle herself 
did not know, although she had climbed up 
on a hassock to see. 

I must own that she behaved very well. 
She never laughed at all; she only looked. 
But something—I think because he stopped 
talking—made her lift her eyes from the 
speckled hen and look up at the clergyman. 
And then she saw that that solemn man was 
trying very hard to keep from laughing. He 
took out his handkerchief, just as if he had a 
cold in his head, and blew his nose. It was 
a most unfortunate thing that his nose hap- 
pened to be a rather big, long one, and that 
it was a rather pink nose. More unfortunate 
still was it that his housekeeper—he was not 
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married—did not mend the holes in his 
hankies. For when he blew a loud blow, it 
was not a nice, private, polite blow. His 
nose rushed out through a big hole in the 
hanky, looking as pink as the nose of a 
white rabbit with pink eyes. 

It was then that Tickle’s goodness and her 
manners failed her. She laughed out, quite 
loud and long and clear. She might have 
been laughing at a Punch and Judy show, or 
at the clown in a pantomime, or at Smee 
in Peter Pan, she laughed so much with 
all her might. It was a dreadful thing to 
happen, and the dreadfullest part of it all 
was that it made nearly all the people in that 
church, both grown-ups and children, want 
to laugh too. I fear that most of them did. 
And when the clergyman left off blowing his 
nose and went on with his sermon, still they 
laughed ; and Tickle’s laugh was clearer and 
louder than the laugh of any one else, for 
the others mostly laughed as those might 
laugh whose heads are buried under pillows, 
and who only come up now and again with a 
loud snort to breathe. 
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It was a fearful Sunday for Tickle’s 
Mummy (her Daddy was not there). Tickle 
evidently could not stop laughing, and the 
clergyman was looking vexed, and, what was 
worse, was looking crossly at the verger, as if 
to say, “ Take away this troublesome, noisy, 
ill-behaved child.” 


Tickle’s Mummy must have understood 
what was happening, for she suddenly took 
hold of Tickle’s hand, quite gently but 
firmly, and led her out of church. ‘Tickle 
laughed and giggled all the way out, like a 
furious little lemonade bottle that is not 
properly corked. 
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I cannot tell you all that Tickle’s Mummy 
said to her on the way home. I cannot even 
tell you half of what she said. But I fancy 
she must have said the right thing, for I do 
not think there was ever anything in Tickle’s 
life, even when she was quite a big girl—so 
big that she was the captain of the eleven of 
her school—that she was so ashamed about 
as she was of that hot, hot Sunday, when the 
little hen clucked, and when the clergyman 
blew his nose with a holey hanky, and when 
she was naughty in church. 
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PERHAPS you may have forgotten how Tickle 
had an Aunt Amelia, who was also her god- 
mother. ‘This is a thing which Tickle could 
never forget, for her aunt was so kind. She 
always sent her nice presents at Christmas 
and on her birthday, and from the moment 
that Tickle could print at all she always had 
to try to thank her. ‘Tickle found this very 
hard to do, especially when her aunt sent her 
books she did not want, and handsome 
photographs of foreign places, and hand- 
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kerchief sachets for grown-up people. But 
she was very grateful to her Aunt Amelia, 
and always wished her well. 

Tickle was staying with her Mummy and 
Daddy and Howler (who was then two years 
of age) at a perfectly delicious place by the 
sea when Aunt Amelia made up her mind to 
come and visit them. 

This place by the sea was at a spot where 
the sea is very, very blue, and the sands are 
very, very long and smooth and soft, and 
very yellow and easy for little wooden spades 
to dig. When Tickle heard that her aunt 
was coming, she said, “Oh dear, oh dear, 
Mummy, whatever shall we do with her ? ” 

And Tickle’s Mummy rather sternly re- 
plied, “‘ Of course, she will do just as we do, 
and you must do all you can to amuse her.” 

Tickle said nothing, but she thought a 
great deal. 

It was a beautiful bright day in July when 
Tickle’s Aunt Amelia arrived at that place 
by the sea. Quite early in the morning Tickle 
watched Mary the housemaid making the 
best spare room very smart, and she helped 
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to pick some roses and pinks and put them 
in a vase on the dressing-table. Presently 
Tickle strayed into the kitchen (she had no 
business to be there), and she asked Cook 
with much interest what she was having for 
lunch. Cook, rather sharp and short, said 
to Tickle, “ Them that asks no questions is 
told no lies.” 

“It is very wrong ever to tell lies,”’ said 
Tickle, rather shocked; and then Cook, 
quite crossly, said, “Oh, get out o’ my 
kitchen, do!” so that Tickle ran quickly 
away, and asked no more. But while she 
was in the kitchen she had had time to see 
that Cook had made a lovely jelly for lunch, 
with strawberries and pineapple in it; and 
she felt very joyful, because jellies were 
amongst her favourite foods. 

That morning, as she and Howler played 
on the shore, she thought frequently of that 
jelly of red and yellow. She had wandered 
along the sands all by herself, watching the 
little waves breaking on the yellow sands 
like bits of blue sky with whipped cream 
at the edges, and had got six little frantic 
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green sideways-walking crabs in her blue 
pail, when she suddenly came upon the most 
beautiful jelly-fish. She had found at least 
five of them before that, but these were all 
squashy and messy and plain. This was a 
perfect beauty. Outside it was the colour 
of an icicle—sort of 

transparent white and 
exquisite blue ; inside 
it was the loveliest 
deep red and deep 
blue streaks—so 
lovely, indeed, that 


Tickle felt it was quite impossible that it 
should be wasted. 

“It looks quite dee-lisherous,” she said to 
herself. ‘‘ It is ever so much better than the 
stuff that Cook made. It will be a joyful 
surprise for Aunt Amelia.” 

She took a very great deal of trouble to 
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get it into her little pail. It was not an easy 
thing to do, for she had to be so very careful 
lest she should break it. But Tickle could 
do things quite neatly when she tried very 
hard, and so at length she succeeded in get- 
ting the lovely jelly-fish safely home to her 
own house. To herself she kept on saying, 
“It looks dee-lisherous,” but she said not a 
word to any one else. 

This was perhaps a pity, as things turned: 
out, but Tickle could not help it. When she 
had had her rest before lunch, she went very 
quietly into the kitchen, and in her hand 
was her little blue pail. She saw the jelly 
that Cook had made still sitting on a crystal 
dish, a little hot and tired, with a silver plate 
of fat, luscious, yellow tinned peaches along- 
side. Not one word did Tickle say, but, 
carefully carrying her little blue pail, she 
swiftly went into the pantry. As quickly as 
she could she dragged out a chair, climbed 
up on it, and pulled open the cupboard door. 
At once she found a lovely crystal dish, 
clean and shiny, and with great care she took 
it out, shut the door, put the chair away, and 
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on the shelf beside the taps in the pantry she 
scooped the lovely jelly-fish from out her 
pail and put it on the dish, where it looked 
as good as the very nicest jelly that you ever 
saw at the most beautiful Christmas party. 
She had to go upstairs to the nursery then, 
to have her face and hands sponged and her 
hair brushed, and to change out of her blue 
overall into a pretty little white linen frock 
.. With blue flowers sewed on it. 

*“ Now,” she said, when Nurse 
had quite done with her, “I am 
ready for Aunt Amelia, and little 
does she know what a joyous 
surprise she is going to have!” 
And she laughed to herself with 
such happiness that Nurse was quite puzzled. 

‘“* How you do go on,” she said, ‘‘ you and 
your surprises. I only hope it’s nothing 
naughty.” 

“Oh no, Nanna,” said Tickle ; “‘ far from 
it. It’s something good.” And to herself 
she added, “ good to eat,” and laughed again 
out loud at the very thought of it. 

Aunt Amelia had come by the 12.10 train, 
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and was sitting in the drawing-room talking 
to Tickle’s Mummy and Daddy, and to the 
clergyman and his wife, who had been in- 
vited to meet her at lunch, when Tickle 
came in. 

Her aunt was a very stately, not very 
young, lady, who always wore very rustly, 
grand clothes, and a very beautiful pair of 
diamond earrings, that waggled and glittered 
when she talked. ‘‘ She looks just am 
like a queen,” Tickle thought to ¥ 
herself, very solemn and admiring ; 
and when her aunt (she was really 
her Daddy’s aunt and Tickle’s great- 
aunt) said to her, ‘ How do you 
do, dear? You are growing quite a 
big girl,”’ ‘Tickle was so anxious to be polite 
that she said, ‘Yes, thank you. Very well, 
please,” and was at once ashamed of making 
such a muddle. 

“‘T hope you are called Helen now, and not 
any foolish pet names,” said Aunt Amelia. 

** Yes, thank you,” said Tickle hurriedly ; 
and then, in a still greater hurry, said, “ At 
least, I mean, oh no, I’m not.” 
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“TI do not think you seem to know very 
well what you do mean, little Helen,” said 
Aunt Amelia, with a smile that made Tickle 
not quite sure whether she really, truly did 
love Aunt Amelia very much. But it was 
only for a short moment that she wondered, 
for her aunt said, “‘ Here is a little parcel for 
you, dear. You may open it now.” 

Tickle thanked her very warmly all the 
time she was opening the little parcel ; and 
she was glad she had done so, for she felt 
not quite so grateful when she saw what was 
inside. ‘Oh dear! oh dear!” she said to 
herself, ‘“‘ that makes five strings of beads, 
and this is almost exactly the same as the 
one at Christmas.” But of course she did 
not say this out loud, but said, “‘ Thank 
you, very much. They are very pretty 
beads.” 

And Aunt Amelia said, “ Yes, dear, they 
are exceedingly pretty ;”’ and explained to 
the clergyman and his wife that a young 
friend of hers got the beads in Venice, and 
strung them into necklaces, and sold them to 
all her friends so as to make a little money. 
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“ Quite charming,” said Aunt Amelia; ‘so 
tasteful.” 

Tickle could not help wondering if all the 
young lady’s friends who bought necklaces 
gave five strings apiece to all the little girls 
they knew. Also she thought, “ It is very 
kind of Aunt Amelia, and I do hope 
she will not remember afterwards that (| 
she has given me some nearly the same, 
and that this makes five, for that would 
be so sad for her.” And, “I do wish 
the young lady would leave off going ; 
to Venice,” she thought ; “or that she 
would make something different, or 
would not buy so many beads.” And 
then she nearly laughed aloud, for she 
remembered in her Nonsense Rhyme ¥ 
Book the poem that says,— : 
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“‘ There was an old lady of Leeds, 
Whose head was infested with beads.”’ 


“ She is infested with beads,” she thought— 
for her Daddy had explained to her the 
meaning of that long word “ infested ’— 
*‘ and I am getting quite infested too.” 
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Tickle was very glad when luncheon was 
ready and all the party went into the dining- 
room. At table she sat opposite to her Aunt 
Amelia, which made her feel a little shy and 
inclined to drink her water noisily and to 
clatter her fork and spoon—things she hardly 
ever did at other times. And once she spilt 
a little new potato right on to the carpet. 
It was the nicest and smallest on her plate, 
and she had saved it up till the very end ; it 
was such a darling, no bigger than a walnut 
and brown on one side. It was very vexing, 
for of course she could not pick it up, and 
just as it bounded on to the floor Aunt 
Amelia looked hard at Tickle, and saw what 
had happened. She was too polite to say 
anything, and went on talking to the other 
grown-ups, but she looked very much 
shocked ; and Tickle got very red, and took 
a drink of water with such a gurgling noise 
that even her Daddy looked vexed and shook 
his head at her. 

It was not a very happy meal, although 
they had roast chicken and green peas, and 
nearly all the things Tickle liked most to eat ; 
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but when the pudding course came, and 
Susan the parlour-maid carried into the room 
not only Cook’s jelly and the peaches, but 
the dish in which sat Tickle’s exquisite jelly- 
fish, Tickle at once forgot all her shyness 
and unhappiness. She could have squealed 
aloud for joy. You may wonder at Susan 
doing this thing, and afterwards Cook was 
very angry with her. But, as she truly 
said, although she had not seen Cook 
making it, she thought it looked much nicer 
than the other one, and, as she found it in 
her pantry, she supposed it was meant to be 
used. Susan and Mary handed the dishes 
for the guests to help themselves, and Tickle 
thought, “‘ Oh, I do hope Aunt Amelia won’t 
take peaches, but some of my lovely thing ! 
She will be pleased with me when she knows 
I thought of it and got it all my own self.” 
But Aunt Amelia took a peach, and 
Tickle’s heart sank. She looked as if she 
was going to say, “‘ No, thank you,” to the 
jelly-fish. In fact, she had just begun when 
she took a look at it, and said very graciously, 
**T really think I must be greedy, and have 
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a little jelly as well;’’ and looking at 
Tickle’s Mummy she said, “ Your cook 
is a treasure, my dear. I never saw any 
jelly like this ; quite charming, so tasteful.” 

Tickle’s Mummy was, of course, very 
much pleased. “ Cook really is rather an 
artist in her way,” she said; “her jellies 
are one of her strongest points.” And 
Tickle had to pinch herself to keep from 
laughing, and from proudly telling them all 
that it was her surprise. 

When Aunt Amelia took the silver spoon, 
provided for her to help herself with, and 
tried to take some jelly-fish, she looked very 
greatly surprised when it did not come away 
quite smoothly and gently. It was quite 
tough—almost like a piece of tripe, or like 
treacle toffee that is not quite cold. She 
sawed at it for a little, until she began to look 
quite hot and annoyed, and Tickle’s Mummy 
looked hot too. Then Susan, who was a 
very excellent, polite parlour-maid, said in a 
low, polite voice, “‘ Excuse me, ma’am,”’ and 
removed the dish to the sideboard, where 
for a minute she wrestled with great deter- 
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mination with the jelly-fish, and then brought 
back the dish to Aunt Amelia with a nice 
large piece cut off. This Aunt Amelia 
placed on her plate beside the yellow peach, 
and when Mary offered her cream, she 
poured lots of it over both peach and jelly- 
fish. ‘Tickle was so deeply interested in all 
this that she never noticed that Susan had 
given her a big help of Cook’s jelly without 
ever asking, and even when she 
did notice, she could not take 
her eyes off Aunt Amelia. She Pag. &% 
saw her take a biggish spoonful (jl « “34 
of jelly-fish (it came off very ~ Wtlxi 
nicely and easily) and put it y 
into her mouth. 

* I hope it is as good as it looks,” thought 
Tickle. ‘‘ I am so glad I thought of it.” 

But as Tickle watched she saw a strange 
change come on Aunt Amelia’s face. In- 
stead of the look of a pleased, kind, grand 
lady, enjoying nice food, there came the 
look that a rude person might have had she 
taken a drink of castor oil in mistake, and 
at the same time thought that a wolf was 
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chasing her, and all the while been in a little 
boat when the sea was making it wobble. 
Perhaps you may find it a little difficult to 
imagine all those things at once, but if you 
succeed you will then know exactly how 
Tickle’s Aunt Amelia looked. With amaze- 
ment Tickle saw her, but for one moment 
only; for, holding her napkin up to her 
mouth, Aunt Amelia sprang to her feet, 
pushed her chair back so hard that it fell 
with a bang on the floor, and scurried, 
rustling, out of the room. ‘Tickle’s mother, 
in much fear, hurried after her ; and without 
even saying “‘ Excuse me,” Tickle ran too. 
In the hall both Susan and Mary were at- 
tending to Aunt Amelia, who was not only 
feeling very unwell, but also very, very 
angry indeed. She was saying terrible 
blaming things of Cook when Tickle’s Daddy 
brought her a little glass of horrid brandy, 
which he thought might do her good; and 
he joined with her in rage against Cook, and 
said angry things too. Now, although Cook 
was sometimes a little sharp with Tickle, still 
Tickle was fond of her; besides which she 
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knew Cook was innocent, and that it was she 
alone who deserved any blame. So when 
Aunt Amelia, who was not a bit like herself, 
but quite pale and upset and very nearly in 
tears, said, “It was an abominable con- 
coction—poisoned !”’ and she gave a fearful, 
shivering shudder, and said, ‘ Stale fish, 
bad glue, and some horrible drug!”’ Tickle 
could not bear it for another minute. 

“Tt wasn’t Cook!” she cried. “ It was 
me. I found it on the beach, and brought it 
home in my little p-p-pail,’’ and she broke 
down and sobbed bitterly. 

“In your pail?” said her amazed Daddy. 

Then he dashed back into the dining- 
room and looked at the remains of the jelly- 
fish on the crystal dish on the sideboard. 

* By Jove!” he said (he sometimes men- 
tioned the name of this heathen god when he 
was much surprised)—‘“‘ by Jove, a jelly- 
fish!” 

No sooner did Aunt Amelia hear these 
words than she gave a faint, sickly scream, 
and had to be led, fairly tottering, upstairs. 
When she was a little more fit to listen to 
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explanations, Tickle’s aunt insisted upon 
having them. This was only right, for she 
was Tickle’s godmother as well as her great- 
aunt. Also, it was natural that she should 
wish to know why her godchild should wish 
to feed her on jelly-fishes. Besides which, 
she felt very unwell and very angry. By 
this time Tickle had told her parents all 
about it, and got them to understand that 
she had only meant it to be a joyous surprise ; 
and so they, although they were vexed and 
ashamed, could not be really angry with her 
any more. 

‘You meant it for a practical joke,” said 
her aunt. “ And of all vulgar, silly, unkind 
jokes, the practical joke is the worst.” 

By this time Tickle’s little nose was as 
red as a little cherry, and she was crying 
so much that it was not easy to hear what 
she said. 

“1 d-don’t know what it means,” she said, 
*“‘ p-p-pratickle jokes; but it was meant 
only for a joyous s-surprise, and it looked 
dee-lisherous.”’ 

Aunt Amelia said she felt much too ill to 
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stay the night, as had been expected, and 
that she must go back to town by the earliest 
train and consult her own doctor. “ Per- 
haps,” she said, “‘ he may be able to suggest 
some means of getting the poison out of my 
system.” 

So Tickle’s Daddy and * 
Mummy drove with her to 9g w 
the 5.30 train, and Tickle saws *” 
them go by peeping from be- 
hind the nursery blind. But # @ 
they looked all blurred and He 
streaky to Tickle, for her eyes 
were so full of tears. EO hee 

When they came back Tickle Vv fat 
was sitting on the grass of the el 
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tennis-court making daisy chains for Howler. 

Her face was quite pale with misery, and 

her eyes and nose were red, and she was so 

quiet and sad that you would scarcely have 

known her. ‘Tickle’s Daddy noticed her as 
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they drove past, and came to her as soon as 
the carriage stopped. 

“ Hullo, old girl!” he said. “ Had any 
strawberries to-day? There are some 
beauties left over from tea. Come along, 
and we'll get some.” And with that he 
jumped up Tickle and put her on his shoul- 
der, although she was really too big to be 
carried this way. 

In the dining-room he got some straw- 
berries and lots of sugar; but his kindness 
made Tickle begin to cry again. 

““T o-only meant to be kind, Daddy,” said 
she. “ It wasn’t a pratickle j-j ze 

But her Daddy said, “ All right, all right. 
Mummy and I quite understand—you meant 
it for the best. It was all a mistake.” 

And he wiped her eyes with his nice big 
soft silk hanky, and put into her mouth a 
lovely red, red strawberry, all nicely sugared. 
As she finished he said, ‘‘ Good, eh? 
Rather have some jelly-fish ? Eh, what ?” 

And she saw his eyes laughing. And then 
somehow she began to laugh too, and she 
laughed and laughed until her Mummy 
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came to see what was the matter. Then her 
Mummy took her on her knee until she had 
finished her strawberries ; and when Tickle’s 
day ended she felt very nearly as gay as she 
had done when it began, although she was 
still sorry at having been unkind to her kind 
Aunt Amelia. 

Aunt Amelia’s doctor must have given her 


something that did her good, for she was 
quite well next day. And when Christmas 
came, although Tickle had felt sure that her 
godmother would never again give a nice 
present to such a naughty child, there really 
did come a little box for Tickle. 

When she opened it, what do you think 
she found in it? Another string of Venetian 
beads ! 
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“That makes six,” said Tickle, a little 
sadly. 

“ Better than a jelly-fish—eh, what ? ”’ said 
her Daddy. Then she and her Daddy 
laughed together, and laughed and laughed ; 
and Howler laughed too, although she hadn’t 
a notion what she was laughing at; and so 
all Tickle’s sad remembrance went quite 
away. 

‘“* Aunt Amelia really is very kind and for- 
giving,” said Lickle Tickle. 
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TIcKLE had had whooping-cough, which is 
not at all a nice thing to have: it makes you 
feel so much ruder than any other disease. 
What with giving long-drawn, vulgar, ugly, 
gasping, screaming coughs at the back of her 
throat, and what with being constantly sick 
in public, just like any common little dog or 
cat, Tickle was very much ashamed of the 
whole performance. While she was still 
rather white and skinny, and before Howler 
—who was in the country and had not had it 
—came home, the doctor said to Tickle’s 
Mummy that it would be very wise of her to 
give Tickle a change of air. And it so hap- 
pened that on the very day the doctor said 
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this a very kind lady came to call. ‘Tickle’s 
Mummy had known her ever since they 
were both little girls, and Tickle had known 
her since she was a tiny baby, and she called 
her Aunt Polly, although she was not her 
aunt at all. 

“ Why, of course,” said Aunt Polly at once, 
“‘ you must let me take her off with me this 
very day. Molly has had whooping-cough, 
and now that the boys are away at school she 
is very lonely, so that it will be delightful for 
her to have Tickle to play with. You must 
let her come.” 

So it was in this way that Tickle went off 
for her first grown-up visit, without Nanna 
or her Mummy, or even Jane the nursemaid. 
The place that Aunt Polly stayed at was a 
very nice place indeed. 

There was not a town nearer than seven 
miles away, and the nearest village, which 
was two miles off, was made up of a teeny- 
weeny shop (which was the post office as 
well) and of a very few white cottages with 
thatched roofs. Aunt Polly and her hus- 
band, Uncle George, had big gardens and 
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lots of fields and woods and moors, and, what 
was to Tickle best of all, a 
farm quite easily walked to 
from their house. This was, 
of course, delicious, for there 
were pigs to look at, hens to a7 Hwy" 
feed, big, slow, kind horses : 
to have rides on sometimes, 
eggs to hunt for, and cows 
to milk. To Molly, who 
was a year older than Tickle, 
there was nothing exciting 
about the farm, because she 
had always been used to it, 
and she was as bold as a 
bull-fighter even when three 
or four cows trudged, moo- 
ing, up a narrow lane close 
behind her. 

But to Tickle everything 
at first was strange, and 
almost everything was excit- 
ing, and some things were 
even a little frightening. 
Very soon, however, Tickle was as little 
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afraid as Molly was, and could climb just 
as well as Molly could, and enjoyed every 
minute of the day. Aunt Polly was a very 
nice, easy sort of a mother. She was never 
at all nervous and scarcely ever vexed, and 
when Molly and Tickle came to her in the 
garden with their clothes torn and their 
faces scratched, and showed her a hole as 
big as a saucer in the front of Molly’s new 
skirt, she would look at it for just one tiny 
second and say, “‘ Oh dear, dear, how dread- 
ful! run and tell Nursey,” and smile kindly, 
and turn away and say to the gardener, 
“Yes, MacCallum, we must certainly try to 
get the Mrs. Simkinses better this year.” 
(This was a sort of flower, as Tickle found 
out.) 

As for Uncle George, when he was not 
hunting he was either farming or going to 
meetings. But when Tickle saw him at 
meals he was always the kindest of the kind, 
and smiled very nicely at her although he 
said little. Nursey was the person who 
scolded most ; and although she would say 
most scoldy, cross things, Tickle soon knew 
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that she was never really half as angry as she 
seemed. She was much older than Tickle’s 
own Nanna, and she talked quite broad 
Scotch. Molly and Tickle were always 
“the bairns.” But although she would 
sometimes scold Molly quite hard, and call 
her a bad bairn, she really spoiled her as no 
one else ever did. When Tickle and Molly 
came in nearly two hours late for tea, they 
really did not deserve to have any; but 
although Nursey scolded and scolded and 
scolded, and said she had feared they were 
drowned, she gave them fried eggs and 
bacon or toasted cheese, and all sorts of other 
good things that would have made Tickle’s 
Nanna scream aloud had she seen her eating 
them. 

For a whole day, too, Molly and Tickle 
decided to have all their meals in a hay-hack 
in one of the stables (I can give no reason for 
this; it was just because they fancied it), 
and all through that day Nursey brought 
them their food all the way from the house, 
scolding fiercely all the time, but yet never 
missing one course. It was just the same 
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one day when they were playing at ship- 
wrecked sailors and got wrecked on a rockery 
in the garden. To that desert island came 
Nursey (they had to pretend she was their 
faithful Newfoundland dog that swam a vast 
distance out from the shore), and brought 
them all their food just the same as if they 
had been dining at the white-clothed dining- 
table. Tickle never forgot sitting on a 
sharp, rather mossy stone, supping rice 
shape and strawberry jam. Nursey did not 
even miss out the cream, although she 
furiously told them they ought both to be 
starved, and that she had never known sic 
bairns—they were the very baddest bairns 
she had ever known. She often said this: 
but to other people she said that she really 
couldna see a fault in Miss Molly ; and of 
Tickle she said she was a rale fine bairn and 
her parents should be very prood of her. So 
they really were, but if they had heard the 
dreadful names that Nursey called her, they 
might not have been quite so proud. All the 
same, Tickle looked on Nursey as one of her 
friends. 
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Another friend, who also talked the Scotch 
language, was Teeny, the coachman’s little 
girl. She was a very nice little girl, with 
a good-natured, rosy face, blue eyes, and 
skimpy yellow hair. She wore Molly’s old 
clothes, and was the same age as Tickle. 
She went to a common school with other 
common little girls and boys, but all the 
same Teeny had a lady’s heart. As Tickle’s 
Daddy would have said, she “ played the 
game.” When Tickle and Molly were horses, 
she also would be a horse, and for days and 
days on end none of them ate grass and oats 
and carrots more faithfully than did Teeny. 

She taught Molly and Tickle how to play 
at marbles (but she called them “ bools”’), 
and over this they grew so eager that both 
of them counted the minutes until they 
should see Teeny trudging home from school. 
As soon as they saw her, they would dash 
out, taking their marbles with them, and 
play and play until the sky was getting grey, 
and they knew that Nursey was growing 
angrier and angrier every minute. I am 
sorry to say that although Tickle loved to 
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play marbles, she was never very good at the 
game. Somehow it was either Teeny who 
won or Molly who won, and although 
Tickle spent very nearly two shillings in 
buying marbles, she scarcely ever owned 
any. 

Now it happened one day that there was 
much excitement and fuss in the house 
of Aunt Polly and Uncle George. Uncle 
George was having a very extra special 
meeting in a village about six miles off, and 
some people were coming to stay for it, and 
other people were invited to dinner to meet 
them. The chief person who was to stay 
was called “‘ Sir John”; and, as Molly said 
—not very politely—‘ If he was the King, 
people couldn’t be making more fuss about 
him.” 

Cook was quite impossibly cross about the 
things she had to cook, and said, “‘ Go away 
out of my kitchen, do,” in an angry, shooing 
sort of a voice to Molly and Tickle when 
they merely looked in to see if they could 
help her. As for Nursey, “ she seems to 
think she is the housekeeper,” said Molly, 
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whose manners and temper, as you can see, 
were also not quite as usual. So the two 
little girls felt it was best to go out as soon as 
they had had early dinner, and to stay out, 
for the house seemed full of scurry and of 
edgy tempers. 

When they saw Teeny coming home from 
school they were even gladder than usual, 
and Tickle ran so fast to meet her that she 
could only pant when they did meet, and 
was quite unable to ask if she had bought 
the marbles, to buy which Tickle had given 
her three pennies and the new threepenny 
bit she had got out of Molly’s birthday 
cake. 

Teeny had bought beauties, and there 
seemed a great many for the money. ‘There 
were twenty-two ordinary-sized ones, all of 
different colours, and one quite enormous 
one of dark blue. They filled both the 
pockets of Tickle’s reefer coat, and made her 
squeal with pleasure, she felt so rich. No 
time was lost in beginning to play, and at 
the end of four games I am sorry to say that 
Tickle had lost eight marbles. At the end 
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of seven games she had only nine marbles 
left, and at the end of the tenth game she 
had not one left at all, not even the beautiful 
big blue one that Teeny called a “ pauper ” 
(I can’t think why, for it looked so splendid), 
and her pockets were quite empty, and those 
of Molly and of Teeny were bulging full. 
This was very sad for her, and she had to 
try very hard to play the game, and say that 


it really didn’t matter, and it was all her bad 
play. However, she managed it somehow, 
so that the others didn’t feel horrid; and 
then she said, ‘‘ I am going to the farm now 
to cut turnips for the cattle.” 

So off they ran, and they were horses all 
the way there; and Tickle, whose horse- 
name was Prince, galloped much the fastest, 
and felt quite cheered when they reached 
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the outhouse where the turnips and the 
turnip-cutter stayed. Most annoyingly for 
them, the old man who fed the cattle had 
gone away and taken the key of the outhouse 
with him, so that it was impossible to get in. 
“That comes of Nursey telling him it was 
dangerous, and that we’d cut off our hands,” 
said Molly; “she really zs most annoying. 
It was simply because we were looking at 
something else at the time that I cut off a 
piece of your pinafore, Teeny.” 

It is hard to say what would have hap- 
pened next, Tickle and Molly were both 
feeling so vexed, if Teeny had not told them 
that in one of the cattle-courts there were 
some new cattle, quite young ones, so young 
that some had no horns at all, and the best 
only teeny-weeny baby horns. Off they all 
went to the cattle-court and climbed over 
the gate. The new cattle had evidently had 
a good dinner of straw and turnips, for they 
were all lying down on the messy straw, look- 
ing quite peaceful and “ chewing the re- 
membrance ”’ of their meal, as Tickle said. 
None of them troubled to get up. They 
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just stared at the children and went on 
chewing. 

“Aren’t they darlings?” said Tickle. 
“ T’d like to have one for my very own.” 

“* Silly !” said Molly, “ what would you 
do with it?” 

Now Tickle had not thought, before Molly 
asked this question, what she would do with a 
young bullock if it were her very own, so 
when she was asked suddenly, she answered 
—perhaps not over-wisely—“ Ride on it, of 
course.” 

This was a quite new idea to Molly, and 
she was much surprised. For a short time 
she thought silently over it. Then: “ But 
you couldn’t, silly,”’ she scornfully said. 

Tickle was not really a vain child, but 
when Molly scornfully said this it made 
something deep down inside of her so 
annoyed, that before she thought what she 
was saying she had said, “‘ Yes, I could. I 
could quite well.” 

“ Then,” said Molly, “ you had better ride 
on one of these now. Show us how you can 
ride on cows.” 
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I am sorry to say that Molly’s little 
freckled nose was turned up quite high and 
scornfully when she said this, and Teeny, 
like a faithful little echo, said, “ Yes! just 
show us how you can ride on one o’ thae 
boxing doddies.”’ 

A “ boxing doddie ” sounded much worse 
than a cow, but if Teeny had called them 
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dragons it would have made no difference to 
Tickle. 

** All right,” she said, ‘‘ J don’t mind.” 

“If you ride one of them right round the 
cattle-court,” said Molly, “T’ll give you 
-twelve marbles ; if you go round twice, I'll 
give you twenty-four.” And Teeny said, 
** Me too ; and I'll give you the blue pauper 
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also”’—for she had won the beautiful big 
blue marble from Tickle. 

“‘ All right,” said Tickle once more, and 
she looked round the court to see which 
“ boxing doddie ” she would choose. 

Quite boldly, to show she was not afraid, 
she marched up to the nearest one. But 
when she was close to it, it speedily rose to 
its legs. ‘The same thing happened to nearly 
all of them, and when almost none of them 
were left lying on the ground both Molly 
and ‘Teeny were laughing as loud as if it was 
the best joke they had ever known. Some- 
how this made Tickle more than ever de- 
termined to ride on a cow (she called them 
cows, though they really were not cows at 
all). At last only two were left resting on 
the ground—a little white one, and a very 
large red one with white spots. Up to 
the white one Tickle warily crept, but it 
bounced up just as she was about to climb 
on to it, and Molly and Teeny laughed very 
loud indeed. 

Then, very, very carefully and quietly, 
Tickle came behind the big, strong, fierce- 
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looking one, that had two quite ferocious 
little horns, and, just because it was the last 
and she was feeling desperate, she made a 
spring on its dusty back before it could ever 
think what she meant to do, and thus gave it 
such a shock that it leaped up with its feet 
all bunched together. Then, feeling Tickle 
still there, with her heels digging quite into 
it, of course it thought it was bewitched, and 
began to do all it could to cast the bewitch- 
ment off. It threw its tail wildly up and its 
head wildly down, and started off round the 
cattle-court in a dreadful, jumping gallop. 
Tickle stuck her heels well in, and tried to 
hold on to a mane, as she had sometimes 
done on a pony, but there was no mane to 
hold. As she and the “ boxing doddie” 
fled round the cattle-court she saw Molly 
and Teeny, with eyes like saucers, staring, 
and saying not a word. ‘Then she saw noth- 
ing else very plainly. There seemed to be 
only blurs and streaks, and she felt that the 
wild thing she was trying to sit on was 
playing cup and ball with her. Desperately 
hard did she try to stick on, and she threw 
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her arms round its fat neck, which only 
frightened it more. 

Suddenly she felt its gallop stop. All its 
legs seemed to fly from off the ground at 
once. She slid forward on to a very, very 
hard, sharp horn, and fell for what seemed a 
very long way. Then, for some time, she 
felt as if she were fast asleep in a very dark 
room. When she woke up, she found she 
was lying on the rather messy straw of the 
cattle-court, and that Teeny was pouring 
water on to her face out of her own little 
brown straw hat that was shaped like a deep 
saucer and had a ruche of brown ribbon all 
round it. Tickle was dripping with water, 
so she looked up and laughed, and said, 
‘* Whatever are you doing that for?” 

Teeny’s and Molly’s gladness when she 
said this I cannot describe. Indeed, Teeny 
began to cry a little, and Molly gave a little 
sniff and said, “We thought you were 
dead.” 

“Oh no, I’m not,” said Tickle; “ but I 
feel very funny. I hope my legs are not 
broken.” 
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This she said because she had the oddest 
feeling of heaviness from just below her 
waist, right down to her feet. She tried to 
raise her legs from the ground and found she 
could not. Then, much alarmed, she put 
out her hand to feel what the strange, heavy 
thing might be. It was not one thing; 
there were many things—cold and shiny and 
round—all poured in a heavy heap on to her 
lap. 

Molly, whose eyes and 
nose were very red, said 
joyously, when she saw 
Tickle’s surprise, ‘‘ You 
have plenty of marbles 
now! We gave you back 
again all those you lost, and we each gave 
you twenty-four besides, and Teeny gave 
you the blue pauper.” 

And Teeny, who had put on her damp 
_ little hat again—and very chilly it looked— 
said solemnly, “‘ We thought you were killed, 
but we keepit our promise.” 

When the marbles were lifted, Tickle 
found that her legs were not broken at all, 
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but her right cheek, just under her eye, had 
been scratched by the bullock’s little horn, 
and the same little horn had so bumped her 
cheek that it was very much swollen up and 
purply red. This made her eye look very 
small. 

* Your eye is just like a young 
kitlin’s,” said ‘Teeny sympathiz- 
ingly. (She called it kitlin, but 
she meant kitten.) 

But Tickle did not mind that, 
for it only hurt a little, and she 
had all those delicious marbles 
for her very own. She could 
not find words enough to thank 
Molly and Teeny for their kind- 
ness and generosity. ‘Then they 
all went to the stables and made 
a hearty meal of some carrots 
that they found there, and I wonder very 
much how they escaped an illness. 

It was nearly dark, and long past tea-time, 
when Molly and Tickle, after a delightful 
game of hide-and-seek round the stackyard 
of the farm, went back to Aunt Polly’s house 
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and into the nursery. They found things 
rather bustling still, and Sir John and the 
ladies and gentlemen who had come to stay 
had all arrived. Nursey was so busy, she 
did not seem to mind much their lateness 
for tea, and as Tickle sat with her bruised 
cheek away from the lamp, at first she 
noticed nothing. When she did, her sur- 
prise and her scoldings seemed as if they 
would never end. 

* Siccan a bairn!” she said, over and 
over again to Tickle ; “‘ saw ye ever siccan a 
bairn ? ” 

And, indeed, one does not often see such a 
child, for Tickle’s eye was now almost en- 
tirely closed, and her cheek was dark purple. 
Nursey bathed it very nicely, and in her 
heart was so sorry for Tickle, although she 
spoke to her only of her badness, that she 
gave Molly and her each an enormous lovely 
orange. She had got the oranges when she 
was helping to arrange the dessert, and she 
cut little holes in the ends of them, and gave 
them both ever so many lumps of sugar to 
stick in; and they sucked them with great 
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joy until their faces were all messy and 
sticky and yellow. When they were at their 
happiest, and the oranges were getting to 
look like burst balls, the door opened, and 
Susan the parlour-maid walked in. 

“O Nursey,” she said, “if you please, 
the young ladies are to go to the drawing- 
room at once to see Sir John and the other 
gentlemen and ladies.” 

You can imagine how upset Nursey was 
at this news. She wailed that Tickle was a 
shame to be seen. But she lost no time, 
but very swiftly began to wash and brush 
and undress and re-dress Molly and Tickle. 
They both wore their best white frocks, and 
Molly looked very nice; but nothing could 
possibly have made Tickle look nice, with 
one eye nearly shut, and a bump like a black 
plum on her right cheek. Susan kindly got 
some flour from Cook, and Nursey dusted it 
on, but it only made Tickle look odder. At 
least so Molly said. 

The drawing-room looked dreadfully 
bright when they went in, and although 
Tickle sidled along with her right cheek as 
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much in the shade as she could, it was not 
possible to hide it. Aunt Polly was so sur- 
prised that she gave a short, sharp shriek, 
and then Molly and Tickle both had to an- 
swer many questions; and the ladies all 
said it was amazing that Tickle had not had 
her eyes put out or her neck broken. ‘Tickle 
was so ashamed, for they all seemed so 
shocked, that she hung her head and did not 
look at any one; but when she heard some 
one laugh and say, “ Ride onacow! Excel- 
lent thought! Eh, what?” she looked up 
very quickly, and with a squeal of delight 
she said, “‘ Oh-h-h! zt’s Uncle fack !” and 
ran as fast as a rabbit to the gentleman who 
had spoken. 

And lo, Uncle Jack had been Sir John 
all the time. This made everything very 
pleasant, and he talked of the time she had 
hidden in his motor, and laughed a great 
deal, and made other people laugh. Tickle 
sat on his knee until he went to dress for 
dinner. He told her he was going away by 
a very early train next day, long before she 
was up, so that he must say good-bye as 
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well as good-night. And when she had 
hugged him he made Molly and her hold 
out their hands, ‘‘ to be punished,” he said, 
“for behaving like little wild Indians.” 
But instead of punishing them, he put two 
half-crowns into Molly’s hand and two half- 


crowns into ‘Tickle’s. ‘“‘ There, you bad 
little girls,” he said, “ go and buy marbles 
and don’t ride on any more cows.” 

Tickle often saw Uncle Jack after that, 
and they became the greatest of friends ; and 
always at Christmas and on her birthday, 
for several years afterwards, she used to get 
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big boxes of sweets, with a picture of cows 
outside, or china cows filled with sweets, 
and every possible ornament that had any- 
thing like a cow on it, and always on the 
paper round the presents was written :— 


‘‘ This for the maiden all forlorn, 
Who rode on the cow with the crumpled horn.’ 
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IT was after Tickle’s baby brother came that 
Tickle’s Mummy got an under-nurse to help 
Nanna. It was a great surprise to Tickle to 
be told one day that she had got a baby 
brother, and she ran at once to tell her 
Daddy and Mummy ; but they did not seem 
surprised at all. Nor was Howler. But 
then she never was surprised at anything, 
and she was very busy trying to tear the 
yellow glass eyes out of a white fur monkey 
with her teeth when Tickle told her. So 
she only looked up for a minute, und 
said “‘ Ba-ba,” and then went on dragging 
out the eyes—a very cruel and dangerous 
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thing to do, for she might quite well have 
swallowed them. 

When Tickle saw the baby she was rather 
disappointed : it was so plain and bald and 
so very red. She thought its face looked 
funny, too. “It’s ezakly like my old tor- 
toise Jeremy,” she said, and she laughed and 
laughed so loud that the new baby’s own new 
nurse was vexed with Tickle, and said 
“ Sh—sh !” and sent her away. 

But from that minute Tickle called the 
baby “ The Tortoise,” and although his real 
name was James Archibald Daniel Howard, 
he remained “ The Tortoise” for a long 
number of years. When the Tortoise’s own 
nurse went away, the under-nurse came, and 
she was a great pleasure to Tickle, for she 
was quite young, and not nearly so severe 
as Nanna. Her name was Elizabeth, her 
father was a soldier, and she was born in 
India, and could tell all sorts of wonderful 
tales about it, and sing all sorts of songs— 
some of them funny. The song Tickle 
liked best was one which Elizabeth herself 
said she could not quite understand. She 
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sang it to a queer tune that sounded all out 
of tune, and up-and-downy, and these are 
the words :— 


“ Villna, villna vonje 
Dere’s a good time coming, 
Sing Britannia, witnay wah, 
Dere you'll hear the Lumcumalawnee, 
Dere de mootah of the Ritmejahreewah ! 
As I went through the Lai Bazaar 
To inquire for my Mutimah, 
Dere I heard the Lumcumalawnee, 
Dere de mootah of the Ritmejahree wan/”’ 


The last waH was always sung very loud, 
and Tickle used to join in the song and bang 
on a table or a tray or a toy drum very loudly 
as they sang. But this they only did when 
Nanna was out, for it disturbed the Tor- 
toise, and Nanna did not like the song, and 
told Elizabeth quite sharply that it was silly 
nonsense, and she was old enough to know 
better. 

It was while Tony was having holidays, 
and spending a week with Tickle and her 
family at the sea, that Tickle sang the song 
to him, and he liked it very much. Best of 
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all, he liked to sing it with her as they came 
up from the shore, and Tickle banged on 
her pail, and Tony clattered with Howler’s 
spade on other people’s garden railings. 
He said it sounded like a war-song of the 
Indian braves. 

As they sang it one day, Tony 
said to Tickle, ‘‘ How would it 
be if we dressed up like Indians, 
and sang that song? We could 
{, easily dye our faces, and people 
would think we were the real thing, 
and give us heaps of money.” 

This seemed to Tickle a lovely 
thought, but she said, “‘ But, Tony, 
=} it would be pretending, and if 
#% people thought we were poor 

Indians and we weren’t, it would 
_be wrong, wouldn’t it?” 

But Tony laughed at this, and said of 
course it wasn’t wrong, for Cunningham 
major and another chap had once dressed up 
as niggers with corked faces, and played on 
a penny whistle and a banjo, and gone all 
over the place, and Cunningham was captain 
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of the Second Eleven, and he wasn’t likely to 
do wrong. 

“* But what would we do with the money ? ” 
asked ‘Tickle. 

“Pll soon show you what to do with the 
tin,” said Tony. ‘“ You never can have too 
much tin, J find.” (By “tin” he meant 
money, as perhaps you may know.) 

Once their minds were made up, Tickle 
and Tony found it quite easy to carry out 
their plans. They waited for a day when 
Tickle’s Mummy and Daddy were to be out 
all afternoon, and then in Tony’s room they 
dressed up. ‘Tony had got some stuff for 
their faces, the name of which I dare not tell 
you lest you should wish to try it too; but 
it is mostly used for staining floors. He 
mixed some up with a little hot water, and 
very quickly it made them both browner 
than many real Indians are. Then Tony 
put on his red-striped bathing-pants over his 
ordinary clothes, wound one of the Indian 
rugs out of the drawing-room round his 
body and a red silk scarf belonging to 
Tickle’s Daddy round his head, and he was 
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ready. As for Tickle, she put on her red 
dressing-gown and another of the Indian 
rugs, and her Mummy’s white evening scarf 
with gold edges round her head, and she was 
ready too. Also they took with them a 
painted tambourine with red and yellow 
ribbons that hung on the wall of the best 
spare bedroom, and Howler’s little drum, 
which was burst at one end but still quite 
good at the other, and off they set. 

They ran round the fields at the back of 
the house, and did not let any one see them 
until they were ever so far away from home, 
and then they came out, down a lane, to 
where there were several little houses all in a 
row. ‘Tony opened the gate of the first one 
(it was called Jane Lodge, as if it were a 
person), and they went up to the front door. 
Tickle rattled the tambourine, and Tony 
thumped the drum, and they both began to 
sing with all their might, ‘“ Villna, villna 
vonje.” ‘Tickle had a very true little voice, 
but Tony never knew whether he was sing- 
ing right or wrong, and just sang very loud 
and gruff to make up. ‘Thus they were able 
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between them to make plenty of sound, and 
it was not long before the lady who lived in 
the house heard them, and came in haste to 
look out of the win- 
dow over the heads 
of herred geraniums 
in pots. 

“'There’s Jane,” 
said Tony, and 
banged the drum 
louder than ever. 

It was a great 
shock to Tickle 
when the lady called 
Jane (she had a lace 
cap with purple rib- 
bons and a cross 
face) first tapped 
very loudly on the 
window, and then, as 
they went on sing- 
ing, rushed out to 
the front door and angrily told them to be gone. 

“* Get off with you at once,’ was what she 
said, “ or I'll set the police on you!” 
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“I’m sorry,’ began Tickle; “it’s an 
Indian song. We didn’t know you didn’t 
like music ; we a 

“Be off at once!” shouted Miss Jane 
Lodge, more angry still; “ disgusting little 
dirty beggars!” 

“ Oh—h!” said Tickle, much shocked. 
“* Manners ! manners !” 

This seemed to vex the lady still more, 
and she fairly bounced out at them on the 
gravel, so that Tony and Tickle ran away at 
once, without thinking. 

‘TI couldn’t be rude to a woman,” said 
Tony fiercely, when they were outside ; 
“but I’d have liked to tell her to hang up 
her face and chuck stones at it. I wish I’d 
thought of it sooner.” 

Tickle felt very sad and sorrowful. “I 
don’t like cross, rude people,” she said ; “ it 
gives me a sort of sicky feeling in my inside. 
I don’t feel as if I want to go on, Tony. 
Perhaps the next house will have a rude old 
man in it, and I just couldn’t bear that.” 

I do not know what Tony would have 
said, but at that very moment they heard 
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somebody crying ; and when they looked to 
see who it was, there was a little boy, almost 
the same size as Tony, and with a face just 
the same shade of brown. He had a violin 
under his arm, and he wore a very old soft 
black hat. He was sitting on a little patch 
of grass under the rather dusty hedge, crying 
softly to himself. 

“ Hullo!” said Tony, in Tony’s kindest 
voice, “‘ what’s up ? Hurt yourself? ”’ 

The little boy said something, but so low 
that they could not hear him, and Tickle 
went close to him and said—just as her 
Mummy might have said it, very kind and 
grown up—*‘ Poor little boy, don’t cry. Tell 
me all about it.” | 

It was rather difficult to understand what 
he said when he began to tell them, for he 
talked very much like Howler, with queer 
words in Italian mixed up. But they found 
out that his name was Tonio—(“‘ Nearly the 
same as this other little boy!” said Tickle ; 
‘* fis name is Tony !”’ and Tony grew rather 
red, and said, ‘‘ Oh, shut up!’’)—and that 
he was very hungry, and that he had played 
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before quite a lot of houses, but nobody had 
given him anything, and that Miss Jane 
Lodge had driven him away. He had come 
quite a long way by train that day, and being 
very tired and very hungry, he just sat down 
and cried. He asked Tickle if she and Tony 
were Italians, for he himself came from 
Italy ; and when she explained that they 
were only dressed up, and were singing and 
playing “just for fun,’ he was much sur- 
prised. 

** Look here!” said Tony, feeling in his 
pocket (it was difficult, for his bathing pants 
were on the top of his white flannel “‘shorts’’), 
“look here! I’ve got some tinon me. Let’s 
go to a shop and buy some tuck ”—he meant 
food—“ for this kid.” He called Tonio a 
kid although Tonio was really six months 
older than he was and nearly half a head 
taller, but he meant very kindly. 

So they walked on until they came to a 
baker’s shop, quite a long way from the 
grand houses, and they spent every penny 
that Tony had. They got a little meat pie, 
two sam puffs, fourpence worth of chocolate 
Thee, Ae 
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biscuits, twopence worth of mixed caramels, 
and two bottles of lemonade. Tickle and 
Tony each had a few chocolate biscuits and 
a few caramels, and they shared a bottle of 
lemonade, but Tonio had all the rest. They 
picnicked behind a nice little rock, above the 
sea, and then they all felt so gay and so re- 
freshed that Tony said, “ I say, what about 
us giving a real concert round the houses 
now ?—not horrid little Jane Lodges, but 
real jolly big places in their 
own grounds! Tonio can ¥@ 
play his fiddle,and we’llsing | —& 
and bang on our things.” x 

Tonio laughed joyously at this thought and 
showed all his white teeth, and said, “ See ! 
see!’ At least it sounded like that, and he 
said it so often that ‘Tony mocked and said, 
“ Look! look!” which made Tonio laugh 
all the more. 

In this way began the second part of the 
afternoon’s begging. ‘They began at a great 
big house with turrets, that had trees round 
it, and a rose-garden and a_ beautifully 
marked tennis-court ; and a kind fat lady, 
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who was amusing two tiny brown dogs—all 
round eyes and ears and fluffy tail with only 
a tiny bit of dog in between them—on the 
lawn, was very much interested in them. 
She told them not to be 
afraid of the dogs when 
they barked at them, for 
they would not hurt them, 
and Tonio smiled, and 
Tickle and Tony smiled. 
Then Tonio began to 
play, and played very 
nicely indeed. And the 4 
other two sang “ Villna, Pa in 


villna von,” and ‘Tickle rattled her tam- 
bourine and Tony thumped his drum, and 
the little dogs barked, and everything was 
most pleasant and gay. 
The lady seemed rather bewildered, but 
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she spoke most kindly in a loud voice, and in 
the same baby words that she used to her 
little dogs (their names were Pampa and 
Yanghi), and which Nanna used to the Tor- 
toise, and she gave them three shillings ; and 
when they had thanked her—Tonio did the 
speaking—they went on to the next house. 

Here they found a lady sitting under a 
tree near the gate, and a gentleman reading 
aloud to her. The lady was young and 
pretty, and called them little darlings (Tony 
was not overpleased at this), and the gentle- 
man gave them a shilling, and told them to 
be off like good kids and not to be trouble- 
some, and they heard him reading poetry 
aloud again before their backs were well 
turned. 

In all, they went to eleven houses, and 
when they suddenly discovered, from the 
striking of the church clock, that it was 
seven o'clock, and Tony counted up their 
money, they found that they had got fifteen 
shillings and tenpence. They were quite 
near Tickle’s own home then, and Tickle 
was jumping for joy, when who should 
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they see coming towards them but Tickles 
Mummy and Daddy ! 

It was a dreadful moment for Tickle. 
Not that she felt that she had been naughty, 
but suddenly she felt that her kind parents 
might think that she had been. By this 
time, too, she was rather messy. Her yellow 
hair was beginning to come down over her 
very brown face, and her Mummy’s best 
evening scarf with the gold edge was all just 
anyhow. ‘The Indian rug from the drawing- 
room was trailing behind in the dust, and her 
red dressing-gown was not quite what it had 
been when she started. 

““ Now,” said ‘Tony, “‘ the band will play, 
and the balloon will go up!” This was a 
saying he had learned from one of the 
boys at his school, and he was fond of 
using it. 

When Tickle’s Mummy and Daddy were 
near enough to see, they stopped short and 
stared in amazement. ‘Tickle, trying hard 
to hold up the rug, ran to meet them, and 
very quickly and breathlessly began to ex- 
plain to them all about what had happened. 
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She told them of Tonio’s unhappiness, and 
led him up by the hand to be introduced. 

““ His Daddy is ill,”’ she said, ‘‘ and he is a 
gentleman who plays a fiddle too, and he is 
very poor, and he was hungry, and we have 
got fifteen shillings and tenpence.” 

It was all very awkward ge 
for Tickle’s parents. They 
had no wish to be stern; 
but it was a sad thought for 
them that their dear little 
daughter, dressed up like an 
Indian, had spent that after- 
noon in singing and begging # 
from door to door in that &% 
seaside town, and from many 
people whom they knew. 

It was really a very good 
thing that Tickles Mummy 
knew Italian, and that Tonio began to explain 
to her all about his troubles in that strange 
tongue. 

** But they can’t possibly take the money ! ”’ 
said Tickle’s Daddy. “ ’Pon my soul, Tony, 
my lad, you might have had more sense. 
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Disgusting little sweep you look! Eh, 
what ?” 

But Tickle’s Daddy nearly always sounded 
more angry than he really was, and when 
Tonio went home by train to his father that 
night he had a good deal more than fifteen 
shillings and tenpence in his pocket ; and I 
know you will be glad to hear that Tickle’s 
Daddy and Mummy got a kind friend in the 
big town Tonio was staying in to look after 
them, and presently they went back to Italy, 
and I hope that they lived happily ever after, 
and that Tonio became a great musician, 
but this I cannot tell. 

One thing, however, that Tickle’s Daddy 
said musT be done next day was a thing that 
neither Tony nor Tickle liked doing at all. 
They had to go to every house that they had 
sung at the day before, ring the bell and ask 
to see the kind ladies or gentlemen who had 
given them shillings or sixpences, tell them 
that they were not real little Indians, and 
that they were sorry for pretending, and give 
them back the money that they had been 
given. It was a miserable thing to have to 
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do. Indeed, it was so horrid that Tony, 
with his face as red as a poppy, said to his 
uncle, ‘‘ If you please, sir, I'd rather take a 
licking.” But Tickle’s Daddy made him go, 
all the same. 

I am glad to be able to say that, of the 
eleven kind people who had given them the 
money, only two took the money back. 
And that did not really matter, for when 
Tickle told the kind fat lady with the little 
dogs all about it, and explained to her about 
Tonio, she not only did not take the three 
shillings, but gave them a whole golden 
sovereign to send to Tonio in a letter. Also 
she refused to let them away until they had 
each had a great many gooseberries off her 
bushes, and they left her, quite comforted, 
with the two little dogs jumping up and 
barking and biting at them so frantically 
that you could not hear yourself speak. 
“* The little darlings!” said the lady, “ they 
are so wise. ‘They have taken quite a fancy 
to you. Indeed, I do not wonder.” 

It was ever after that that Tickle could not 
bear to see any tramps, or singing and play- 
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ing people, or ordinary beggars, sent away 
without food or money. It always made 
her very unhappy. 

“I know what it feels like, you see, 
Nanna,” she said to her nurse, when she was 
scolded for running after a very dirty tramp 
with a red nose, and giving him her last 
penny. “ You see I know how people like 
Miss Jane Lodge can hert ”—Tickle always 
said “hert” for “ hurt ”—“‘ your feelin’s, 
for I have been a beggar myself.” 
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IT was at the very nicest place at which she 
ever stayed—a place where she stayed a very 
great deal during the rest of her life—that 
Tickle got lost. 

It was the same year in which she and 
Tony were beggars, but a little later in the 
summer, that she went with her Daddy and 
Mummy and Howler and the Tortoise and 
all the servants to stay at this most delicious 
place. There were great big hills quite 
near it, and when you looked out of the 
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nursery window, as far as your eyes could 
travel, they met with purple heather. There 
were miles and miles of it, like little waves 
in a wide purple sea. There were great 
woods too, quite near the big old grey house, 
that were quite perfect for playing hide-and- 
seek in, and there were little tinkly, brown 
mountain burns, with lots of little slippery 
darting trout in them, and two big lochs 
where water-lilies grew and wild duck swam. 
There were long-legged, long-beaked herons 
too, and sad-voiced curlews and anxious, 
fussy peewits that cried, and cried, and cried. 
And in the woods there were wood-pigeons 
that said, “ Don’t cry so, Susie—don’t cry 
so, Susie—don’t cry so, Susie—don’t !”’ as a 
wise gentleman who writes lovely books for 
grown-ups lately found out. 

There were always lots of visitors in that 
big old house. Mostly they were men who 
shot grouse and other game birds, or who 
caught trout the whole day long. But Tony 
and his mother came too, and Molly and her 
two big brothers, and Aunt Polly and her 
husband, and Uncle Jack, of course. Aunt 
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Amelia was always away at some foreign 
place, where she had baths and drank water 
with all her might in August and Sep- 
tember, so she was never able to come— 
“ And a good job, too,” said Tony, who was 
not very fond of Aunt Amelia. 

It was while Tony and Molly and Molly’s 
brothers were there one Sep- 
tember that Tickle had her @ 
birthday party and the ter- 
rible adventure which she 
never, never forgot. In case 
you may like to know which 
day it was on, and send her // 
a birthday present, I may tell “// 
you that it was on the 4th of 
September that Tickle was 
born. It was a very good date 
to choose, for it was not too near Christmas. 
Tony was most unfortunate, for his birthday 
was on the 27th of December, which is, as 
you know, just two days after Christmas ; and 
the consequence was that he got no birthday 
presents at all, only Christmas ones, which 
was truly, as he said, awful rough luck on a 
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chap. His only comfort about it was that 
if he had been born on Christmas Day he 
would probably have been called Noél, for 
that was what happened to a boy at school, 
and that was hard lines for the poor lad. 

For weeks before this special birthday of 
Tickle’s came round she made plans about 
how to spend it, and she made such a long 
list of the people she wanted to come to stay 
for the occasion that her Daddy said he 
would have to hire several tents for them to 
sleep in, as there was certainly not enough 
room in the house. At last, however, she 
made up her mind, with Tony to help her to 
make it, that Tony and Molly and Molly’s 
two brothers—whose names were Jim and 
Sandy—were quite enough people to have 
to stay, but that ten other boys and girls 
must be invited for the day, and that the 
day was to be spent on a long and most 
delicious picnic. No grown-ups were to be 
invited to this, only Nanna and Elizabeth 
as guardians to Howler and the Tortoise. 
Tony voted that those two should be left 
at home, but Tickle said this seemed very 
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shabby, for her poor little sister and brother 
had had so few birthdays of their own. 
“The Tortoise has only had one, poor 
mite!”’ she said, ‘‘ and we needn’t even 
take food for him. Nanna just brings his 
bottle, or two bottles if need be, and he is no 
more trouble than a little fat parcel.” 

So, when the morning of that 4th of 
September came round, Howler and the 
Tortoise were of the joyous party that set 
out to have a picnic on the moors. Five of 
the other children were brothers and sisters, 
and they drove in a great big carriage miles 
and miles along rough roads and among the 
hills till they came to the picnic place where 
they were to meet. Tickle and the rest of 
the party came in another big carriage with 
two strong horses, and Tony and Sandy 
went in a dogcart that the under-gardener 
drove, and that also held all the hampers of 
food. 

Tickle and Tony had been allowed to help 
to choose the food, so, as you might expect, 
it was all excellent. There were cold par- 
tridges and pigeon pies (and, of course, one 
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of the best parts of a picnic always is that 
you can eat with your fingers and worry and 
pick at bones just like a savage and yet not. 
be called rude), and there were jellies and 
jam puffs and meringues, and heaps and 
heaps of big yellow plums and big reddy- 
purply plums, and some melons, and no end 
of chocolates and toffee to finish up with. 
All the children said it was the best lunch 
they had ever tasted, and the tea was just 
as good. 

I wish I could take you all to the place at 
which they picnicked. It was near a little 
lonely loch up in the hills, with a great 
mysterious fir wood covering one hill that 
sloped down to the water. The road to it 
was a rough one that ran between heathery 
moors, and there were lots of tinkly little 
brown streams that ran down lonely little 
glens of their very own, tumbling over green 
mossy rocks, and hiding under the great 
purple bunches of heather that hung over 
them, and going to rest at last in the little 
reedy lochan. There were grey-stemmed 
birch trees too, down near the water, and 
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when the sun shone on them and on the 
heather and on the long stretches of thick, 
green, sweet-scented stuff called bog-myrtle 
that was everywhere that the heather was 
not, the scent of it all was, as Tickle said, 
“ simply dee-lisherous.” 

In the little loch there were lots of trout, 
and white-winged birds from the sea, that 
was far across the highest of the hills, came 
and dipped their wings in the water, or 


swam very fast like little white yachts in a 
breeze, and flew away back to the great 
ocean crying, crying. And herons, too 
were there, fishing busily all on their own, 
and wailing curlews, and anxious, mourning 
peewits. And coveys of grouse whirred out 
of the heather, making strange noises and 
going very fast when Tony and Sandy and 
Jim held sticks up to their shoulders as if 
they were guns, and said, ‘Pop! Pop!” 
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It is great fun to do this before you have a 
real gun of your own. 

After lunch was over—and it took a long 
time, there were such lots to eat—some of 
the party fished for a while and got nine 
nice little trout to cook for tea. They 
' boiled eggs too, and somehow they tasted 
twice as good as those in the nursery at 
home ; and Sandy and Jim and two of the 
other boys caught seven other smaller trout 
with their hands out of a little burn, so that 
there were quite enough for everybody. 
Then they played touch-wood and hide-and- 
seek and rounders and tig, and every other 
really jolly game they could think of. The 
sun shone all the time, and yet it was not too 
hot, and everything was beautiful, and the 
babies were very good ; and if you were to 
think for a whole year on end you could not 
think of a nicer birthday party. 

After tea they played more games and 
climbed trees, and dammed up a little burn 
with turf and stones until they were all very 
damp and dirty and muddy and happier 
than ever. The Tortoise was asleep by 
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then, having finished all the milky stuff that 
Nanna brought for him, and Howler was 
beginning to give yawns like a little dog; 
and Nanna told the three men who had 
driven the three carriages that it was time to 
go home. 

All day Tickle had been very good and 
very happy. It is hard to say which ot 
these things comes first, for when you are 
good you are happy, and when you are 
happy you are good. But just when the 
horses were being led clanking and jingling 
up to their carriages to get ready for the 
start, Tickle felt very strongly that she 
didn’t want to go home or ever again to 
leave that lovely place. And her happiness 
and her goodness seem to have taken hands 
then, like two naughty children who play 
truant, and to have run away together. 

A naughty little black thought, like a little 
black-winged moth, came into her heart, 
and while all the other children, as good as 
gold, were climbing into their places in the 
carriages and laughing and talking and hay- 
ing no end of fun, Tickle had crept away in 
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amongst the little birch trees by the little 
loch, and was hiding in the heather. 

“ Fust hide,” said the little black thought ; 
“* don’t go home when you don’t want to.” 

And Tickle repeated to herself, “‘ P’ll hide ; 
I shan’t go home when I don’t want to.” 

Now, we all know that if we are naughty 
on our birthdays, we stay naughty for all the 
rest of the days of the year. Tickle knew 
this too. Also, she knew she was being 
naughty, but her little black-winged thoughts 
said, ““ Never mind ; just be naughty.” 

So Tickle didn’t mind. She just went on 
being naughty. 

It was a great pity that there were two big 
carriages and a dogcart to drive home in, for 
when the children were all packed in, the 
drivers and Nanna and Elizabeth were all 
quite sure that Tickle was in the carriage 
that they themselves were not in. Of this 
the other children were quite certain too, so 
off they drove, shouting and laughing and 
enjoying themselves very much. And there 
in the little birch wood by the little loch, 
hiding in the heather, stayed the little birth- 
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day queen. To her it seemed at first the 
very best of jokes. She almost laughed out 
loud when she heard Tony call, “I say, 
Tickle, where are you?” 

But she corked up her laughs, and lay 
flatter than ever in the cool, delicious- 
smelling, tall purple heather. She felt very 
gay and very glad and successful as she 
listened to the carriages starting. ‘Then, 
when the sound of the wheels and the beat, 
beat of the horses’ hoofs and the sound of 
the children’s voices began to get quite far 
off and fainter and more faint, Tickle did 
not feel quite so gay. The sun had gone 
down, and the trees looked very black against 
the sky, and the water was blacker still. 
The pigeons had gone to bed, but now and 
again in the loch a trout plumped up and 
down again, and every now and again a sea 
bird or a curlew cried very dismally. 

And then the sound of wheels and hoof- 
beats and of children’s voices all died away, 
and Tickle felt the awful feeling of being 
all alone in loneliness. She remembered a 
rhyme in a story :— 
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‘* She is all alone, 
Like a dog-picked bone. 
She might call and shout, 
But no one about 
Would ever call back, Who’s there ? ” 


Out she bounced from her hiding-place in 
the heather, and, like a little rabbit, she ran 
down the rough road, shouting, “ Stop, stop!” 
and then crying, “‘ Coo-ee, Coo-eee !” 

But no one heard; no one answered— 
no one but Echo, and Echo said, “ Top! 
top !”’ and “‘ Coo-ee, Coo-ee!” 

And that was almost the frighteningest 
thing of all. 

I wonder if you can guess how miserable 
Tickle was! It was the miserablest thing 
that had ever happened to her in all her life, 
and she knew she had no one to blame but 
herself. 

“Tf you’d just think before you do things, 
old girl,” her Daddy often said to her; 
“you always think a bit too late.” 

Tickle did not often cry, but this time she 
cried and cried and cried, and sobbed and 
sobbed and cried again, until she awoke one 
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of the wood pigeons roosting up in a fir tree. 
In great surprise at the noise Tickle made, 
the bird started up and called to her, ‘“‘ Don’t 
cry so, Susie—don’t cry so, Susie—don’t cry 
so, Susie—don’t /” 

This quite cheered Tickle up for a little. 
“I shall cry,” she said ; “ Vil do it as much 
as ever | like. Besides, my name isn’t 
Susie.” But it had stopped her crying, and 
so the pigeon went to sleep again quite 
comfortably in its fir tree, and next morning 
proudly told a friend, “‘ Susie was here last 
night crying like anything, but she stopped 
the minute I told her to.” 

When ‘Tickle knew for sure that the 
carriages were quite out of reach and that 
she would have to spend the whole night all 
alone in that very lonely place, and when she 
(and the pigeon) had managed to stop her 
sobs, she tried to think what was the best 
way of spending the night. Some kind little 
stars had come out over the hills, and were 
shining in the dark water, and the moon 
began slowly, slowly to appear above the trees. 
It was all very beautiful, but rather frighten- 
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ing. By the side of the little burn which 
they had dammed up there grew a big clump 
of thick high fern, some of it already all dry 
and brown, and beside it the heather was 
also very thick and high. So Tickle walked 
away to this place, and she looked so little 
and so lonely that I wonder that the kind 
stars did not drop little tears. Near the 
burn she saw a white thing, and this gave 
her a scare at first. But she said to herself, 
while her heart beat very loud, “I will be 
brave. I will be brave.’ And lo, when she 
got up to the thing she found it was a basket 
that had got left behind. 

It gave her quite a homey feeling to see 
that picnic basket. ‘‘ You and I have got 
left behind, old basket,” she said, and that 
made her feel as if she was going to begin te 
cry again; but very quickly she stopped 
herself by looking inside the basket to see 
what she could find. Nearly all the cups 
were in it, but besides cups were two parcels, 
and one held half a cake of gingerbread and 
the other quite a lot of rice biscuits. 

This was a very great comfort to Tickle. 
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She sat down beside the basket and ate a 
large piece of the gingerbread and four of 
the rice biscuits, and dipped a cup in the 
burn and had a drink of water. ‘Then she 
knelt down and said her prayers, while the 
stars and the moon watched her, and after 


that she crawled into a place in the dry 

ferns, and put her head on a bush of heather. 

At first she listened to all the sounds of 

that warm, still night. The burn tinkled 

and rippled, and far away she could now and 

again hear the wail of one of the sad birds of 
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the moors. Through the little birch trees, 
too, there seemed to come low whispers, 
but they were kind whispers that did not 
make her feel afraid. ‘Then at last all the 
sounds grew blurred together, and Tickle 
forgot her loneliness and her sad heart be- 
cause of her naughtiness, and fell as fast 
asleep as if she had been safe in her own 
little cot at home. 

And the stars watched her very tenderly 
until the day came, and when the moon said 
to them, ‘‘ What are you looking at so 
steadily down there amongst the bracken 
and heather?” they said, “Go away! don’t 
shine on her so hard. It’s Lickle Tickle.” 

Meantime you must wonder what the 
other children in the carriages were doing, 
and why in the world they didn’t find out 
that Tickle was left behind. They were all 
rather tired and sleepy, and, as I have already 
said, they all of them thought that Tickle was 
in the carriage in which they themselves 
were not. So when they came to the cross- 
roads, where the five brothers and sisters 
went off to their own home in their own 
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carriage, still no one noticed that Tickle was 
not there. It was not until Nanna had got 
Howler and the Tortoise put safely to bed, 
and had said to Elizabeth, “‘ You’d better go 
now and brush Miss Tickle’s hair. It is 
jam full of bits of heather, and will want 
an extra brushing,” that Tickle was looked 
for and not found. 

There was a dinner-party that night, so 
that Tickle’s Mummy could not come her-. 
self to see the children when they arrived, 
and there had been a great bustle and rush 
sending off home the other five children who 
were not going to stay the night, and Tony 
had gone with Sandy and Jim to see the 
under-keeper and hear how many grouse 
had been shot that day, and Molly had gone 
off to bed. For a whole hour, in the house 
and round it, Tickle was hunted for. 

Then at last Tickle’s Mummy was told. 
You can imagine how unhappy she was, but 
she could not believe she was really lost, so 
another hour was spent in hunting. Then 
Tony said, “ Of course I know! She must 
have gone home with the Macdonalds, just 
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for a lark.”? (The Macdonalds were the five 
brothers and sisters, and they lived fifteen 
miles away.) 

Tickle’s Daddy went himself in a dogcart, 
with lots of warm rugs and wraps, to fetch 
her home. But the horse was very tired 
and the road was very bad, and all the 
Macdonalds were gone to bed when he got 
there. He roused up the whole household 
by the franticness of his anxious rings, and 
all the Macdonald boys and girls were 
roused by their parents out of their sleep and 
questioned separately. But all of them, very 
sleepy and surprised, said the same thing: 
“No, Tickle certainly wasn’t in their car- 
riage. ‘The last they had seen of her was 
at the picnic place just, before they came 
away.” 

It was with a very heavy heart that Tickle’s 
Daddy drove that long drive home again, 
for although Tickle was often rather trouble- 
some, still he thought her the very nicest 
little girl in all the world, and it was a dread- 
ful thing to think she might be drowned, or 
that she had fallen from the carriage and 
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been run over, or even that she was far away 
out on the moors all alone in the night. 

When he got back it was early morning, 
and ‘Tickle’s Mummy, very white and dread- 
ful looking, was waiting for him. Nearly 
every one else in the house was sitting up 
waiting too—even Tony, although his eyes 
were just slits, he was so sleepy. He had 
begged hard not to be sent to bed, and had 
looked three times into each wardrobe and 
under each bed in the house. 

No sooner had Tickle’s Daddy got home 
than he started off again, and with him went 
nearly every man in the house and all the 
gamekeepers and the gardener. Every horse 
and pony on the place went too, and Tony 
begged so very hard to be allowed to go that 
his uncle took him. 

The stars were going away and it was day- 
light when they reached the picnic place, and 
everywhere, on the hillsides, in the woods, 
among the heather, even in the loch itself, 
they looked for Tickle. The birds were all 
very much alarmed, for those anxious, search- 
ing people tramped everywhere and kept on 
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shouting, “‘ Tickle! Tickle! Tickle!” till 
Echo quite lost her head and just jabbered, 
“* Tickle-ickle-Lickle-Tickle-ickle !” 

And still in her bed among the dry, cosy 
ferns, with her head in a heather bush, 
Tickle slept peacefully on. They found the 
basket, but still they found no Tickle ; until 


at last Tony, white-faced and very, very 
tired and unhappy, stumbling amongst the 
long bracken, stepped on something soft, 
and fell down on the top of it. He squealed 
and the thing squealed, but the bracken and 
heather at that place were so tall that not a 
thing could be seen by the others but waving 
tops of ferns. And then there popped sud- 
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denly up above the bracken a little yellow 
head, very tousled and messy, and a little 
round face, and Tickle’s Daddy called out in 
a glad, odd sort of voice that Tickle had 
never heard before, and which she never 
through all her life forgot, ““ Thank God! 
Lickle Tickle !”’ 
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